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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


THE DEBATE ON MR. OSBORNE 
MORGAN’S RESOLUTION. 


Tz debate on the resolution on the subject 
of Intertaents in Parochial Churchyards, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Osborne Morgan to the House 
of Commons on Friday night, will be read, we 
suspect, by average Englishmen some twenty 
or even ten years hence with wonder mingled 
with humiliation. The division which closed it 
will excite, perhaps, those emotions still more 
deeply. One is tempted to ask whether it can 
be true that we have entered upon the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Some of 
the sentiments uttered in seemingly good faith 
by men in high political position in the course 
of the discussion were so narrow, so artificial, 
so utterly devoid of statesmanlike foresight, as 
to throw an air of unreality over the whole 
debate. Notwithstanding what appeared to be 
the sincerity of speakers in opposition to Mr. 
Morgan's resolution, it is extremely difficult to 
realise the feeling which they evinoed as 
growing out of their view of the merits of the 
case. Mr. Oross's speech, able, and sometimes 
verging upon eloquence, as it must be admitted 
to have been, reads more like an apology for an 
awkward position, and an attempted justifica- 
tion of a decision forced upon the Government 
by unmanageable political supporters, than an 
argument founded on justice and equity; and 
that of the Prime Minister was so evidently an 
intellectual escapade, as to suggest the proba- 
bility that if he had been left to his own judg- 
ment and had not been exposed to the exacting 
pressure of clerical allies, he would have 
tendered very different counsels to the House. 

Mr. Osborne Morgan’s opening speech was 
most effective in the substantial matter which 
it contained, and admirably conciliatory in the 
tone which pervaded it. He lifted the question, 
which in itself is comparatively trivial, into a 
more elevated plane than that upon which party 
discussions are wont to proceed. He set forth 
his case with a persuasiveness that under ordi- 
nary conditions would be deeply felt, and which 
in the long run, we are convinced, will be found 
to have told powerfully upon Parliament as 
well as upon the country. He was greatly 
aided by the speech of Mr. Walter, whose 
analysis of the arguments which he had been 
obliged one by one to give up as untenable, and 
of the process by which he was finally brought 
abreast of the resolution before the House, could 
hardly have been more satisfactory to its sup- 
porters. Mr. Walter spoke as a man con- 
strained by judgment and good feeling to deal 
with the question simply upon its merits. 
According to one of the current phrases of the 
time he had the courage of his convictions ;” 


and with u calmness to be envied, and a dignity 
sure to command respect, he turned the case of 
the opponents to the tion inside out, and 


— showed the emptiness of the claims put forward 


for the exclusive 
Church of Eng 


» Of the service of the 
on behalf of the ex- 


but one Dissenter, Mr. Leatham, having taken 
part in it, and Mr Richard, whom we should 
have been glad to hear; having failed in several 


As was to have been expected, both sides of 
the House, in treating upon the question, came 
more or less in contact with that of Disesta- 
blishment. The argument of the Home Secre- 
tary reduced the National Church to the 
proportions of a favotized sect. He claimed 
that institution for Ohurchmen alone. He 
seemed to deem it their exclusive property. 
He talked of it as their rightful inheritance. 
He regarded all « t on their prive- 
lege of legal possession as in the nature of 


course, to be primarily consulted. Their appre- 
hensions were to be removed. The prejudices 
which had been instilled into their minds by 
ecclesiastical supremacy, inconsistent as they 
might seem with the dictates of common-sense, 
common justice, and common charity, were 
what the State was bound to regard. The 
churchyards belonged fo them. The service 
prescribed by law was the service which they 
preferred. The ‘‘ consecration ’’ which sepa- 
rated God's Acre” from the unconsecrated 
soil by which it was surrounded, invested it 
with a spiritual signifioanee, and Mr. Crows 
left it to be inferred that any intrusion of Non- 
conformist piety into that area would reflect 
upon their consciences a painful wound. Such 
vas his main argument—an argument utterly 
incompatible with that claim to nationality 


which the Ohurch Establishment of this country | cisely t 


of necessity involves. Put in short, it means 
this. Legal’supremacy in matters of religion 
is ours by law. Any effort to infringe upon 
that supremacy in fa¥our of equality is a 
wrong done to us. Right or wrong, in virtue 
of our exclusiveness, we are bound to resist the 

Mr. Disraeli based his opposition to the reso- 
lution upon other grounds. We take no notice 
of his preamble drawn from a sanitary view of 
the question under discussion. It may have 
indicated, it probably did, the direction in which 
he is looking out for a remedy to the evil com- 
plained of, but it can hardly be said that it was 
relevant to the question before the House. A 
large number of our churchyards may be full, 
but the dispute turns, not upon the right to 
burial in them, for that is legally assured to 
every parishioner, but upon the kind of mini- 
stration which shall be permitted therein. He 
was more effective when he asserted the object 


in view as a part of a general and far-sighted 


persecution. Théeir) susceptibilities were, of 


plan aiming at the direstablishment of tho 
Ohurch of England. It wis his cue, as it has 
frequently been before said, to depict in etrong 
but respectful terms the growing power of the 
Liberation Society, the subtlety and self- 
restraint of their stratogical movement, and 
the vigilance with which it was necessary to 
guard against their further progress and their 
ultimate suctess. He did not seem to see, how- 
ever, that he was effectually playing their game. 
The rejection of the resolution will put into 
their hands a powerful instrument, by identify- 
ing the Ohurch Establishment with an exclu- 
sion of Dissenting ministrations from parochial 
churchyards. He chose the worst possible 
ground upon which for his clients to fight the 
greater battle. The sympathies of thousands 
which, for some time, might have been with- 
held from us, will be thereby thrown upon our 
side. Ifthe fate of the Church Establishment is 
to be thus linked with exclusively Church ser- 
vices in our parochial burial-places, its down- 
fall will come all the more certainly and the 
more swiftly. Ooncession alone can partially 
and temporarily disarm our ranks. The policy 
of no surrender,” if it be but adhered to, will 
wonderfully strengthen our hands in the prose- 
oution of the momentous result we are aiming 
to secure 


* 


* 


NOTES ON FRIDAY’'S DEBATE. 


APART from the main line of argument in the 
debate of Friday evening, there were a number 
of isolated ts in several speeches which ma 
be instructive, or at any rate amusing, to recall. 
One of these was the logical alarm of Mr. Cross 
when he insisted that in epite of Mr. Osborne 
’s disclaimer, the right—the absolute 
right—to burials in the churchyard is precisely 
the same as the absolute right of the i 
to the service within the church i 

ble, h@ added, if 


business of ours to di 
volved here, that the 
is the of di 


the 
very that Mr. Oross has conceded so much. 
At the same time there are very real grounds in 
the nature of the case for treating the question 
of burials apart from the more general one; 
unds which it is desirable that both Con- 
ormists and Nonconformists should clearly 


understand. It may be perfectly true that as 
public property — 1A, chu 


shes are in pro- 
same case as parochial graveyards. 
Nevertheless, there are some differences between 
the two in addition to the indisputable distinc- 
tions pointed out by Mr. Morgan, that whereas 
death and burial are physical necessities a share 
in national religious ritesisnotso. It is easier, 
for instance, to understand that superstitious 
susceptibilities should be — alien re- 
ligious ceremonies in a consecrated building 
than by the same in the surrounding precincts. 
The Jews were very jealous in ot the in- 
trusion of any foreigners within the Temple 
area. And yet even they had a Court of the 
Gentiles where St. Paul might have disputed 
with Greek philosophers as freely as in the 
Athenian Agora. Nay, even tho devout 
Catholicism of Austria and the stolid Orien- 
talism of Russia both of them allow Protestant 
rites on sacred ground, although in sacred 
buildings such a thing would be abhorrent. 
Nay, it is an actual fact that there is no legalised 
Angelican ceremony for the consecration of 
graveyards. Bishops (f the most orthodox 
character have often contented themselves with 
signing the needful documents. And thera 
is an overwhelming probability, amounting 


almost to certainty, that the vast majority of 
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speakers on the authority of the 

bishop of Oanterbury himself, the 


dem 
should 
of the 


friends 
tically,” he said, it would come to this, that 
the members of the Church of England were 


the only religious body within these realms who 
could not appropriate the churchyard for the 
exclusive use of themselves. Tou aor 
talk of liberty, he cried, ‘‘and you ma 
of conscience, but I should take that to be the 
greatest tyranny.” These noble sentiments 
were duly applauded by honourable members 
for the Church, who little thought of the sad 
A. were endorsing. Is it come to 
Hngiand . ™ oe SS 
are only a “ religious body, one 
amongst many others within these realms” ? 
Nonoonformists have for many years had a dim 
notion that such was the fact; but have 
always been incontinently snubbed for their 
~ 1 — te deaink $0 ony 60. Some 
Ww 
provincial town was waited upon by a zealous 
clergyman, who asked for a subscription to 
some new church-buildings. The mayor was 
not disinclined to show practical sympathy, but 
unity of airing his own 
cism. ‘‘ How pleasant it 
yee o> ae 122 . the — of our 
088 our body — The clergyman 
threw up his hands in horror—‘ For heaven's 
sake,” he —3 ioe —1. A a body,” and 
— ut waiting sau 8 
Vet we have no less a person than the Home 
Secretary of a Government which is nothing 
if not on the side of the angels” and the 
Ohurch, humbly acknowledging that he and 
his fellow-Episcopalians are nothin more than 
a religious body,” like the Methodists or the 
Baptists. Well, if this be the case, all we can 


ears ago a Nonconformist mayor of a 


say is that this ious body enjoys rather 
pri under our present constitu- 
n than can be considered at all fairly due 


either to its numbers or to its practical work. 
But the diffloulty pointed out by Mr. Cross as 
to what he considered the probably unfair 


onion of the Burials Bill in to new 
hurchyards by volun subscrip- 
tion arises y from the fact that neither 
al yo — will allow the Ohurch of Eng- 
regarded or treated as a religious 
bent gives if, het to « "religious 
, 2 a religious 

body,” but to the nation ; 
present stands, such a new 
sarily follow the fortune of 


must neces - 


o old 
burial-grounds. If Mr. Oross complains of 
the injustice of this, he would do to join 


with those who are seeking to induce the 
uP its futile pre- 
0 


nation, and 


to the law of the 


case, he thought it was still open to them to 
hold that there was no such ing as a com- 
mon law —<¢ a from the 
question of B Service of the Church 
of England. 


The two rights went toge- 
some 


ther.“ The seems to indicate 
ambiguity in the speaker's mind, and it 


e possible we may not rightly apprehend 
It he meant that the common law cannot 
eet aside the Act of Parliament which im 
the use of the Prayer Book service, the thing is 
so obvious that it was scarcely worth saying. 
But if he meant that the parishioners’ right to 
burial in his parochial ground, and the duty 
incumbent upon his relatives of accepting the 
Anglican service, were of precisely the same 
constitutional origin and force, we must 
entirely demur. he fairly acknowledged, 
the right to burial is not the creation of statute, 
it belongs to that unwritten law, the origin of 
which back to the unrecorded beginnin 
- of the English people. Under the most Catholic 
kings, as well as under the secular popery of 


5 — 


and, as the law at di 


Henry VIII., that right existed just as much 
as it now. But the origin of law of the 
burial service was entirely different. And what 
we say is, that when the law of the burial 
service was altered by statute, the legislators of | 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries unjustly 
considered the interests of only one of the 
di t schools of religious thought into 
which the life of the nation was branching out. 
We say that an objectionable statute, the Act 
of Uniformity, interferes to contract the 
catholicity of the Common Law, and we demand 
that, so far at least, the statute law shall be 
neutralised. Mr. Raikes was even more un- 
fortunate in his reference to the supposed 
jealousy of Nonconformist ministers, the petty 
cause to which he traced the whole agitation. 
„He did not blame them, he said. The feel- 
ing was natural to their position. It did not 
follow, however, that they were to change the 
law.” Now, to us it seems to follow very 
naturally indeed. If Nonconformists are 
suffering under disabilities productive of a 
resentment which even Mr. Raikes does not and 
cannot blame, surely there must be something 
rotten in the ecclesiastical state of the country. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
MR. GORDON’S MEETINGS. 


Hvuppersrretp.—On Monday evening last week 
Mr. Gordon lectured in the — uddersſield, 
in y to speeches at a t Church Defence 
meeting held in the same large hall some time 
before. Wright Mellor, Esq., J.P., presided, and 
there was a magnificent attendance, and the pro- 
pom gaa sustained throughout with unwonted 
enth . Mr, Gordon’s points were received 
with rounds of hearty cheering, and his quick, 
instant replies to al series of questions greatly 
pleased the >: thusiastic votes of thanks 
were given to the lecturer and chairman, both of 
whom had received a very hearty ting. In the 
view of friends present, this was one of the best 
meetings that had been held in Huddersfield for 
some years, 

Swinton, NEAR MANcHEsTER,—On Tuesday 
evening Mr. Gordon replied to a recent lecture by 
the secretary of the Northern Church Defence 
Association, in the Public Hall, Pendlebury, 
near Manchester, the Rev. E. Harrison in the 
chair. There was again a large and attentive 
andience, who were specially interested in the 
replies to numerous questions. It was a capital 


meeting. 

CirrHeRoz.—On Wednesday evening Mr. Gordon 
was down for the Public Hall, Clitheroe, and 
another terrible time he had of it. Some time 
before the time announced for opening the doors 
they were broken in by a Church and Tory mob, 
who speedily packed the larger portion of the place, 
a large including most of the platform, stairs 
to the same, and soon. There they sat and stood, 
and sang a hymn about their love for the dear old 
Church, having been specially printed for their use 
on the occasion. The chairman, Mr. Hargreaves, 
and the lecturer and friends were received with a 
storm of yells, hoots, and and, for an hour, 
the whole thing went on in like manner, chairman and 
lecturer doing little more than maintaining a sort 
of dumb show. Once or twice it seemed as if Mr. 
Gordon was going to get the better of them, as, for 
instance,|when he beat time, ironically, of course, for 
the si and they could not stand that, and 
— up, but then they seemed to see that 

ig beaten, and began a fresh 
iversion. Beer bottles were swung to and fro, 
and the old alliance of Church a barrel seemed 
once more realised, and there were a few sharpish 
physical conflicts. All this time two Tory magi- 
strates, and, at least, one cle an, stood by, and 
said not a word toquell the disturbance, although 
a word would have been enough, as the magistrates 
were large employers of labour. At le Mr. 
Gordon gave up, saying that they would come 
again, an in, and again till they were heard ; 
and, by-and-bye, after some dangerous moments, 
he and the chairman, and Alexander and 
friends, * 2 polie of the all and to their 

e ice, amidst the groans and 
A 61 mob, with, now and then, afew 
sods. It was a ess scene in every respect, 
and woe to the cause that fancies it finds safety 
herein ! 

PaenritH.—On Thureday evening, Mr. Gordon 
lectured in the Market Hall, Penrith, Mr. Mac- 

1 presiding. There was an excellent audi- 
ence, though the opposition seemed to have had 
enough of it, and were conspicuous by their ab. 
sence. The lecture was received with loud ap- 
plause, and a hearty vote of thanks slow to We 

on. A good stroke of work has lately been 
done in this bonnie old Cumberland town. 

Mittom, West CuMBERLAND.—Un Friday even- 
ing, Mr. Gordon was back again, and lectured in 
the Town Hall, Millom, near Barrow. The Rev. 
Mr. Hender presided, and there was a fair audi- 
ence, including the Roman Catholic priest, who 
listened with great interest to Mr. Gordon's state- 
ments. A few opponents retired early. No oppo- 
sition beyond their speedily-suppressed hisses. 
Good ution carried, and the usual votes. 

Previous to the Huddersfield meeting, Mr. 
Gordon met a few triends to tea at Dewsbury, and 
was presented with a beautiful silver cup—as 
he said, ‘‘like the ent, more for orna- 


ment than use”—in recognition of his recent 
services in the debate there. 


Pustic Meetixnac ov Leicester. — A well-at- 
tended meeting was held in the large Temperance 
Hall of this on Monday evening, Feb. 28, 
in vindication of the lor ye of religious equality 
as applied to the national churchyards. Alderman 
Chambers presided, and many other members of 
the corporation—seven aldermen and nine coun- 
cillors—were present, and most of the Noncon- 
formist ministers of the town. The demands upon 
our space this week quite preclude us from 
justice to the meeting, which is reported at len 
in the local Chronicle. The first resolution, moved 
by the Rev. J. P. Mursell, was as follows 
That this meeting, having heard of the decease 
of Mrs. Edward Mi its 
earnest sympathy with Mr. in his bereave- 
ment, and requests the chairman to address to him 
a letter of condolence on its behalf. Mr. W. 
Baines seconded the resolution, which was carried 
in silence. The next resolution (which 3 

or · 


in our advertising columns last week) 
ence to the Burials question, and heartily 
endorsed Mr. Osborne Morgan's resolution. 


It was moved in a vigorous speech by Mr, 
John Bennett, of Kirby Muxloe, and cordially 
seconded by the Rev. A. Burgess (Wesleyan). 
Mr. John Fisher, of the Liberation Society, fol- 
lowed with an address full of information on the 
subject, and exposing the futility of the various 
alternative schemes to Mr. Morgan’s proposal. 
Mr. J. A. Picton, M. A., formerly of Gallowtree- 
gate Chapel, Leicester, received a most cordial 
welcome on rising. His speech dealt mainly with 
the disendowment * n in connection with the 
recent returns of Lord Hampton, the retarding 
action of the Church in education, and its —— 
influence in thwarting political progress. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Picton e the hope that the 
working classes might manifest and celebrate their 
political maturity by the overthrow of an ancient 
wrong which, more than any remaining inheritance 
of the dark ages, paral the » poisoned 
the peace, and seared the conscience of the English 
nation. (Cheers.) On the motion of the Rev. A. 
F. Macdonald it was decided to send the Burials 
resolution to Mr. Osborne Morgan and the poli- 
tical leaders, and a vote of thanks to the deputa- 
＋ and the chairman brought the proceedings to 
a close. 


Tae Oxrorp Unsiverstry Bitt.—We wish to 
call the special attention of our readers to the im- 
portant resolutions adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Liberation Society in regard to this 
measure which appear in our advertising columns. 
They point out in detail, not only the defectiveness 
of the measure in respect to those points in which 
Nonconformists are most deeply interested, but 
that the bill has been so framed as expressly to 
perpetuate those ecclesiastical restrictions which, 
unfortunately, were not removed by the Act of 
1871. Those who remember the vigour, the intelli- 
gence, and the success with which the Liberation 
Society has dealt with the University Tests ques- 
tion for so many years, will not doubt that it will 
do its best at this important juncture ; but, under 
existing circumstances, it will require the most 
energetic action to get Lord Salisbury’s bill into 
the shape which it ought to assume. 

Tue Oxrorp CoMMISsIONERS.—According to the 
London co ent of the Leeds Mercury the 
names of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Selborne, the Dean 
of Christ's Church, Mr. Ridley, M.P., and Mr. 
Mowbray, M.P., are mentioned in connection with 
the — University Commission. 

The Emperor and Empress of Germany gave an 
audience on Tuesday, Feb. 20, to the Rev. James 
Davis, secretary of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Their Majesties expressed to him the great interest 
they felt in that society. 

A bill brought into the House of Commons by 
Mr. James Barclay has been printed, which has for 
its object to remove the exemption of parish mini- 
asters in Scotland from payment of [poor rates and 
education rates. 

Lorp Sanisspury’s BIII.—Lord Colchester (a 
high Tory) will move, on the second reading of 
this bill, That this House regrets that yap a 
lation should be undertaken in reference to either 
University, t after a more extended and com- 
prehensive inquiry than fell within the scope of the 
recent Royal Commission. 


Tun Cirrron Sacrameyt Casz.—Mr. Jenkins, 
the appellant in the case of Jenkins v. Cook, 
attended the communion at Christ Church, Clifton, 
on Sunday morning, and received the sacrament at 
the hands of the curate, the Rev. Mr. Stowe. The 
Rev. Flavel Cook is at Torquay. His resignation 
has been received, but will not be signed by the 
bishop until Mr. Cook has complied with some 
—— formalities with reference to the payment of 
costs. 

ANOTHER THREATENED RITUALIST PROSECUTION. 
—We (Stamford Mercury) understand on good 
authority that the Rev. C. Bodington, who lately 
held a mission in Holy Trinity, Gainsborough, is to 
be prosecuted underthe Public 8 Regulation 
Act for alleged ritualistic practices. Mr. Bodin 
is vicar of St. Andrew's, Wolverhampton; but the 
acts complained of are not so much those in his 
own church as in that of Christ Church, which is 
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in Mr. Bodi ’s parish, and over which he has 


A Case 1x Powrt,—Atthe meeting of the Liverpool 


— = 2 
cemetery upwards o interments 
had annual! and the burial services 


there been any scenes of disorder, though there 
those portions 
of the cemetery allotted to the religious bodies 
referred to. 

a yg 21 A * CLERGYMAN. — 

e Rev. C. Parnell, of St. Margaret’s, Liverpool, 
has resigned his incumbency, on one 
among others—that his going away will conduce 
to peace in the town.” Proceedings have been 
taken in the courts against the rev. gentleman on 
account of the extremely High character of the 
secvices of St. M t’s ; but he informed his con- 

ion on ay, in the most explicit terms, 
that his resignation was not in any way connected 
with the prosecution. Still less was it due, he said, 
to any dissatisfaction with the present condition of 
the ish Church, which, sorely tried,” 
has, he believes, a glorious future before her. 

Turxkisu Persgoutions 1x Syr1a.—Lord Derby 
on Friday received a deputation from the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, 
who called attention to the persecution of Christians 
in Syria. The Foreign Secretary did not deny the 
at of the case made out, and expressed a hope 
She a 

as persecu - 

Christian population would naturally be a cause of 
internal decay, which would be to the exis- 

tence of the Turkish empire. It was quite ible 
that there may have been at — quae 
misunderstanding on the subject, and he should ask 
Sir Henry Elliott to make a strict and searching 
inquiry into the whole matter. 

Tux Berrer Part or VALour ts Discretion.” 
—The Church Times, an o of the Ritualista, 
reviews the position of the Ritualists as affected 
by the recent 7 I Kar and comes 
to the conclusion that the ‘*Catholic” party ought 
neither to secede from the Church, nor to submit 
to the courts. A second attempt to form another 
Church would fail as „1 J as that of the 
* did. The r Times seems to rely 
upon the contingency the persecutors i 
weary of persecuting, and thinksthat if  Catholios® 
will but persevere in the condemned practices, 
they will eventually obtain for them the same tacit 
sanction which is given to practices that fifteen 
years ago excited so lively a controversy, but 
which are now generally adopted. 

Secession OF A Baptist MINISTER TO THE 
CuurcH oF Ex LIAN D.— On Sunday evening week, 
at the close of the usual service, the Rev. T. G. 
Swindill, who for the last two years has been the 
pastor of Sansome-walk Baptist C Worcester, 
intimated his resignation of his office as minister, 
and his intention of joining the ministry of the 
Church of England. In a very short statement he 
gives as his chief reasons for so doing that having 
come to see that, as infants are within the compass 
of salvation, baptism, the sign and pledge of this 
fact, cannot be denied them, and that having been 
his chief reason for his Nonconformity, aad far 
from admiring the polity of Dissenting church 
government, which often tends to disorder and to 
the unrest of the minister, he intended to enter the 
ministry of the Church.” Mr. Swindill was formerly 
of Wi rand Regent’s Park College. 

Tue Tomsstone aT Owstoy.—In the House of 
Commons on Thursday, Mr. Watkin Williams (in 
the absence of Mr. Waddy), asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whether it was 
true that the Vicar of Owston had caused a tomb- 
stone in the churchyard to be taken up and turned 
round, and placed close to another tombstone so 
as to conceal the inscription upon it, solely because 
the said inscription contained the following words, 
—‘* A consistent member of the Wesleyan Society 
upwards of sixty years.” Mr. Cross could only 
say that he had received a letter from the Vicar of 
Owston in which he stated that the tombstone in 
question was in the position in which it was placed 
nearly fifty years ago, facing eastwards ; that there 
was no member of the family now living in the 
parish ; that ten years ago the same grave was 
used for the interment of persons belonging to 
another family; and that the new tombstone 
obscured the old one. That, he thought, was a 
great pity ; but if the facts were as stated in the 
question, it would be a very improper proceeding. 

Mn. Jacos Bricut on THE Burrats DeBate.— 
On Saturday Mr. Jacob Bright addressed a large 
meeting, held in St. Michael’s Ward, Manchester, 
to celebrate his return at the late election. Re- 
ferring to the Liberal reaction which recent elec- 
tions seemed to indicate, he said he had no anxiety 
for an immediate change, believing a change would 
come as soon as the Liberal party were prepared for 
it. They wanted, however, a little better common 
understanding, a little more union throughout the 
country, and, in his opinion, a little more faith in 
their principles, and somewhat more earnestness. 
Alluding to the debate on Friday night on the 
Burials Bill, he remarked that the speech of Mr. 
Disraeli was one of the most interesting of the 
evening, so thoroughly characteristic of the man, 
and so painful, he (Mr. Bright) should imagine, to 
the men who sat behind him. The Times had told 
them that with such a division and such a debate 
the question might be supposed to be practically 
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settled ; and if there were clergy of the Church 
of England who could nos re 


thei bours ing the 
r poor neigh enjoying ed he (ie . 


as the members of the Charch of 
* t) thought tbey had better make 
A : arrangemen 


themselves in some other situation. 
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whole is destroying the Protestantism of the 
country, there will no difficulty in obtaining a 
Conference vote in the direction of disvstablish- 
ment. — — 7 in 1. — of disestabl — iahment 
migh t at the very next erence 
without any violation of the Deed Poll, for by 
that Magna Charta of our rights John Wesley has 
left us independent of the Church of for 
ever. But the time for such action is not yet. 
_ ee oy of God „ to us our 
uty. in present state ethodist feeling 
. „ee 

ial act for the Conference to vote for disesta- 
blishment. But let the thoussnds of our Israel 
in their individual capacity as citizens do as 


they outside the Methodist organisation.— 
Watchman, 
Correspondence, 
— — 
THE HOME SECRETARY AND TOWN 
CEMETERIES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—-In the ‘debate on Mr. Morgan’s resolution 
on the burial question of last Friday, the Home 
Secretary is reported to have said :— 

That there bas been a great increuse in the number 
of cemeteries formed, especially in the last ten 
These cemeteries all had portions conseocra 

rtions unconsecrated, and the number buried in the 

ormer far exceeded the number in the latter, and the 
majority of those not connected with the Church pre- 
ferred to use its service. 


So far as this neighbourhood is concerned the 
facts are quite in the opposite direction, as the 
numbers buried in the cemetery here up to the 
present time are—on the Church side, 16,973; on 
the general side, 31,165—and this notwithstanding 
that all paupers are by Act of Parliament consi- 
dered members of the Established Church, and 
therefore buried in holy ground. Thus a fee is 
secared to the minister of the parish from whence 
the body is brought, although the paid chaplain on 
the ground reads the service. 

I am, Sir, your obediently, 
THOS. B. TYETH, 

Plymouth, March 6, 1876. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin, — The position of this question at the 
present moment seems to be as follows :—The right 
of burial is admitted, and the right of silent burial 
granted, and recommended at, I believe, every 
meeting of the clergy. The law as it stands pro- 
hibits, under pains and penalties, the offering of 
prayer to Almighty God by any other than the 
State priests. Under these circumstances, I ask, 
would it not be right for Nonconformists to offer 
prayer in disregard of such a law? I incline to 
think so. 


and 


** 


Yours truly, 
H. H. 

Wallingford, March 5, 1876. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconſor mist. 

Sin, - Mr. B. H. Cowper is a little hasty in his 
conclusions. He complains that this society, by 
advertising for a competent scholar, graduate of 
an English University,” as editorial superintendent, 
is guilty of ‘‘ an unusual and illiberal limitation,” 
in excluding America and the continent, as well 
as Ireland and Scotland, and practically all Dis- 
senters from the Episcopal Church.” 

Will you allow me the pleasure of informing 
him :—Ist, that the committee certainly did not 
contemplate the appointment of a foreigner. 2nd, 
that English” was meant to include Irish and 
Scotch, and has been 89 understood by various 
applicants. 3rd, that as most people are aware, 


Nouconformists have for many years been admitted 
to degrees at Oxford and Cambridge and always at 


London; and that several of the applicants are 


Owe <1 tte: alle ———— 
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Nonconformists. 4th, that if the committee 
wished to exclude Irishmen, Scootchmen and Dis- 
senters, it is a little strange they should insert the 
advertisement in papers like the Scotsman and 
the Nonconformist, where Mr. Cowper will find it 
this week, if I. mistake not ; though to meet his 
scruples and throw the field entirely open the word 
** English is omitted. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
8. B. BERGNE, Seoretary. 
146, Queen Victoria-street, March 3, 1876. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 


DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


— — — 


On the motion that the House go into committee 
of supply on Friday night, Mr. Ospornwz Moroax 
rose, amid cordial cheers on the Liberal side, to 
move the following amendment :— 


briog in a bill, I should have been remitted to the 
Derby-day or to the second place on the second 
Wednesday in July. Under these circumstances I 
made a virtue of necessity, withdrew my bill, and 
determined to proceed by resolution. Iam not sure 
that I have any reason to complain of the accident 
which drove me to this. Resolutions have some- 
times led to useful results. I believe it was a 
resolution which first paved the way to the passing 
of the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act, and I 
know that in later times resolutions have been 
fraught with equally momentous consequences. 

Whatever may be the ultimate effect of passing 
such a resolution as mine, I may express a hope 
that the calmer and wider discussion which an 
abstract resolution involves may clear away 
some of the prejudices which’ still overlie this 
question, and may place it on a truer and sounder 
footing. That, at anly rate, will be my object in 
the observations which I shall have to address 
to the House, and if I fail I shall fail from 
want of ability and not from lack of honest endea- 
vour. Before I proceed, I should like to make one 
preliminary observation, and that is that we now 
approach this question with an amount of light 
which was never thrown upon it before. It will 
be in the recollection of the House that when I 

brought forward my bill before, I was taunted with 
having brought forward a very small grievance. I 

think the Secretary of State (Mr. Cross) called it 

the minimum of a grievance. I have been told that 
it is not only a small geievance, but that it is one 
which grows ‘‘smaller by degrees and beautifully 

less,” because it was said that every week old 
churchyards were being closed and new cemeteries 
opened. I thought that was an allegation which 
required testing, because it was altogether contrary 
to my personal experience. In the first place, my 
experience would lead me to say that the charch- 
yards of England are by no means full, and that 
even where they are full, people do not at once rush 
off and form themselves into a burial board, and 
invoke all the cumbrous and expensive machinery 
of the Burials Acts. Some liberal landlord, not 
always a member of the Church of England, gives a 
neighbouring piece of land or perhaps the land is 
purchased by subscription, and in this way the 
churchyard is extended to meet the wants of 
the parish. However, the allegation was made, 
and | determined to test it. 13 7 une last I moved 
for a return giving the name and population of 
every parish in d and Wales, together with 
the number of churches and churchyards open or 
— consecrated burial- grounds or unconse- 
0 


* of the number of 
cemeteries. e return I asked for was so com- 
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plete that I am afraid it never will be completed, 
and therefore, for the present, at all events, I 
have had to content myself with information 
which is less exhaustive, but which nevertheless 
throws a great deal of light on the subject before 
us. When I went to the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Home Department I was treated with 
a degree of courtesy and kindness which I cannot 
sufficiently acknowledge. It is impossible for any 
Minister to do more toward a member of this House 
than the Under-Secretary of State did for me. 
(Hear, hear.) I went to my right hon. friend, and he 
told me that although he had done everything that 
he could to expedite returns, and to obtain them 
from the most worthy sources, a large number 
had not come in, and those which had come in were 
so voluminous that it would take six months to print 
them. All idea therefore of obtaining them durin 
the present session had to be abandoned. I 
therefore to turn the nominal return which I had 
asked for into a numerical one, and here it is; and 
it certainly throws on the subject an amount 
of light which I never expected. I should 
mention the returns were received from 7,369 
patisiies of England and Wales, but 2,332 
es have supplied no information. Of course 
have my own im ions as to the reasons 
why no information was sent in there cases. 
I have no reason to impute mala des but this I 
will say, that had the returns been all before 
us they certainly would not have been more 
unfavourable to my case than they are at pre- 
sent. (Hear, hear.) Wherever burial boards 
have been established, and are headed by responsible 
authority whose business it is to answer inquiries, 
information can obtained, and wherever 
cemeteries have been constructed you have the 
information you want, and those portions of country 
from which no returns are An are mainly the 
rural ishes, which, of course, would to 
my case. A fuller return whieh was 
published to-day my em Home Office, which I 
suppose is from the Burials Uffice, differs very little 
indeed from the returns presented two yg — 
According to one return the number of consecrated 
burial grounds closed was 794, whereas according 
to the other the number was 843. When I come to 
Wales I find the number of parishes from which re- 
turns havo been received is 54], and the number from 
which returns were not received is 204, shewing 
that two-fifths of the authorities there decline to 
give information. Taking the information I have got, 
t shews that the churchyards now open in Englan 
and Wales amount to9, 989—in round numbers 10.000, 
and the number closed amounts only to 794, so 
that the churchyards open in proportion to the 
churchyards closed are in the ratio of nearly 13 to 1. 
(Hear, br.) I may add a significant fact which 
— by the retaro this morning, that only sixty 
urchyards have been wholly closed in the last ten 
ears, being an average of only six a year. When 
come to cemeteries containing unconsecrated 
ground the results are still more marked. There 
are at present, so far as appears by this return, 
in England and Wales only 539 cemeteries 
available for Dissenters on unconsecrated ground. 
There was a return moved for by the hon. 
member for West Surrey, which contained the 
number of cemeteries constructed three years ago 
— to 531, so that in the course of three 
years y eight new cemeteries would ap 
to be have been constructed. Of course the places 
from which no returns have been received ma 


swell these numbers, but state that these — 
bers must be taken with the f return we received 


this morning, which shows that only eight burial- 
ds were closed within the lat two years. 
that the cemeteries available for Dissenters 


course you 


may say that 
blished in towns, and that Dissent is strongest in 
the towns. Iam not at all sure that is so. The 


contrary would ap from one or two figures 
which are not set down in these returns, because 
I observe that in the county of Lincoln, a purely 
agricultural county, there are 634 Dissentin 
chapels. But whether that be true of Englan 
or not, it is not true of Wales, because there 
if the Church is strong at all, it is in 
ne one ons not in the rural bmi we Now 
come my own country—the Principalit 
of Wales—and here the results are — 
whelming. Taking Wales and Monmouthshire, 
which is Welsh in everything except uname, we 
have, so far as 3 by these returns, of 
churchyards open, ; of churcbyards closed, 
25; and of cemeteries, 21—21 cemeteries for a 
scattered population of a million and a half. (Hear, 
hear. e churchyards open to the churchyards 
cl IA 44 ion of 31 to 1, and the 
churchyards open to the cemeteries open are 39 to 
1. Take another case. In Anglesea, the most 
Nonovnformist county in Wales, not a single ceme- 
tery is returned In Merionethsbire there is one, 
Movtgomeryshire, one; Flintshire, one; Carnar- 
vonshire, one; and Denbighshire, three. This shows, 
so far as these returns go, that this grievance, so 
far trom being a minkmum—so far from extending 
oily toa few hundreds or thousands of persous— 
extends to ons who may be counted by millions. 
Why, in North Wales alone therefore ‘there are 
between 400,000 and 500,000 persons who feel the 
preesure of this grievance. The return also shows 
that while the number of chapelyards or burial- 
grounds attached to chapels in Engiand and Wales 
aud unconsecrated is 2,833 to 14,000 or only 20 per 
cent., the churchyards are to the churches in 
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the proportion of 88 per cent. But I demur entirel 
to classing these perial-grounds, which are pri. 
vate property, and can be dealt with as such, in the 
same category as parish churchyards, within which 
every parishioner has a vested right of interment ; 
for you cannot do so without admitting that the 
Church holds its property by the same title as a 
sect, in other words, without bringing it down to 
the level of a sect. I call attention to these 
figures because so much stress is laid on their 
abeence by my opponents. For my own part I say 
that if a thing is just and right the number of 
who demand it is comparatively unimpor- 
tant. (Hear, hear.) But I was challenged by the 
right hon. gentleman the Prime Minister to produce 
this information. I have uced it, and all I can 
say is, I hope he is satisfied with the results.“ I now 
come to the resolution itself. It has been a lon 
time before the House and the country, and o 
course it has been, I do not sa unfairly, but 
it has been severely criticised. It was said by a 
leading journal that the preamble of the resolution 
was unnecessarily menacing. I hope I have lived 
long enough to know that menace of every kind, 
and particularly needless menace, is as injudicious 
in point of lor as it is reprehensible in point of 
taste. And as in the remarks I am about to 
make I hope not to wound the susceptibilities of 
any single member in this House, I do not care to 
insist upon the preamble if it is objected to; but 
in any case I wish this to be understood, that 
whether menacing or not it is most certainly true, 
and as it has been denied on high authority that the 
right to be buried in the churchyard is that of every 
ishionier, it is only fair that I should have an 
opportunity of demonstrating it as clearly as I can. 
ore entering on that part of the question, I must 
premise that there are two separate rights—a man’s 
right of interment in the parish church, which is one 
thing, and the right to use the service of the 
Church of England, which is another. One is a 
civil and common-law right, triable by a civil court ; 
the other is an ecclesiastical right, triable by the 
ecclesiastical courts. The latter is the right of 
those who are actual or constructive members of 
the Church of England. I say constructive, because 
the House knows that by a decision given about 
siaty years ago it was held that any person who 
had been baptised was constructively a member of 
the Church, and as such entitled to funeral service. 
This then is the right of the members of the Church 
of Eogland. The right of interment is the right 
ofeverybody. It is the right of the Jew, the Turk, 
and the intidel, of everyone who has once obtained 
the rights of a parishioner in the parish. Let that 
be understood, because unless we separate these 
two rights we shall get into confusion. This has 
been admitted by a great ecclesiastical authority, 
the chancellor of one of our dioceses who certainly 
does not sympathise with my objects, but who 
writes thus :— 

It has been argued that the right of burial is the 
right of Christian burial, and that, therefore, those 
persons who are disqualified from Christian burial have 
no right to burialin the churchyard. But the more 
correct opinion seems to de that these rights are 
2 and thatthe right of iuterment may exist 
where 


there is no right to require the performance of 
the Church service. * 


That the right of interment is the right of every 
parishiouer, independently of religious status, is laid 
down without qualification in nearly every text-book, 
beginning with Bisbop Gibson and ending with Sir 
R. Phillimore. But it does not rest on text-books. 
I have taken the trouble to look up the leading 
case of King v. Taylor on this subject, and I have 
obtained a note of that case from Sergeant Hill’s 
MSS. in Lincoln’s-Inn Library. It is to this 

A heretic parishioner haviug died in the parish of 
which one Tayler was rector, the parson Tayler ordered 
the sexton not to dig a place for her, and obstructed 
the burial of the corpse in the churchyard, he giving 
for reasons that she being a Protestant Dissenter, of 
the on of the Baptists, was never baptized, 
and therefore ought not to be buried in the church yard, 
which was consecrated ground. The matter being 
brought before the Court of King's Benob, Judge 
Fortescue said: — Zvery puvishioner has a right to 
burial in churchyard, otherwise they cannot be Sorted 
anywhere if they have not land of their own, for other 
persons aro not obliged to permit their burial in their 
property. 


The full court then said they would grant a criminal 
information (which was a very different thing 
then from what it is now), upon the ground that 
every parishioner has a right of spulture in the 
churchyard. 'efendant, however, saved them 
1 permitting the body to be buried, but 
he refused to read the service. This is important, 
as showing that the right of interment is entirely 
ive of the right of service. The matter 
was then again brought before the Court of King’s 
Bench, but*this time the court declined to inter- 
lere, saying, As to refusing to read the Burial 
Service, that was a spiritual matter not belonging to 
them.” This case has been followed several times, 
and I believe that the only man of any note 
who has doubted the proposition was the late 
Bishop of Exeter, and I might almost say of that 
case that the exception proves the rule. Then 
let us go a step further. Of course, the common 
law courts had nothing to do with rites and cere- 
monies. That was a matter which they left to the 
ecclesiastical courts, which having to deal with the 
questivn dealt with it ina liberal spirit. They laid 
down that every wan who had been acmitted 
into the Church by baptism, and had not been cut 
off by excommunication, was to be presumed to be 


a member of the Holy Catholic Church, and as such 
was entitled to be buried with the service of that 
Charch—that being the only form of Christian burial 
then known in this country. But then that right 
was founded upon the assumption which was then 
true in fact a well as in en, Ph | that every 
rishioner was a member of the Holy Catholic 
hurch. And that so far from there being any ob- 
jection to Christian burial, the direst threat of that 
day was that of — dee yy — — —— ristian 
burial: which was supt involve e i 
alties. But what was then a fact has now become a 
ction. Nobody supposes that Christian burial is ne- 
cessary to salvation ; at least, Nonconformists donot. 
But now just see what a change has come over the 
religious feeling of the country. The right now in 
uestion is one which was never dreamed of in 
days of which I It is not the right to 
refuse the services of the Church to those who want 
them, but the right to impose those services on 
those who do not want them—(cheers)—the right 
to force on unwilling ears a service which ceases 
to be solemn the moment it ceases to be wel- 
cothe—(Hear, hear)—the right to lay violent hands 
on the funeral group and to force the co 
into the bosom of that Church which the li 
man had abjured. (Cheers) Now, I pu 
it to hon. gentlemen on that side as well 
as on this, does it not seem an insult to 
call this a party = Derisive cheers.) 
If that has wounded susceptibilities of anyone, 
if it has wounded the bilities of the hon. 
member for Bury St. Edm I will withdraw it. 
(Laughter.) Why, this is a right we gave up forty 
years ago when we allowed ters to marry 
with their own service. I know the answer 
that will be given to that. It will be said, 
„Ves, but we never admitted Dissenting ministers 
to our churches, but now ask us to admit 
them to the churchyards. urchyards are the 
same thing as churches, and if we admit you 
to one we must admit you to the other.” I 
will endeavour to meet that objection because I feel 
the force of it entirely, and if hon. gentlemen will 
bear with me I will endeavour to meet it as best I 
can. (Hear, hear.) There is this distinction 
between the two cases—the object of the Charch 
primarily is the performance of pe) the object 
of the churchyard is the interment of dead, and 
while decency and convenience, if not necessity, 
requires that the dead should be interred in the 
same locality, nobody, not even the wildest Libera- 
tionist, has su that all religious ceremonies 
should be performed under the same roof. Take 
away the name and the juxtaposition and there is 
nothing in common between the church and church- 
yard, except possibly that both were included in 
the same ceremony of consecration. And 
the less we ~* 3 — 1 for — is now 
retty generally a e act conse- 
— is unauthorised if not illegal, because 
the ordnance on which it is founded is « bill which 
both Houses of Convocation in 1712, but when 
it came to Queen Anne, who was jealous of inter- 
ference with her royal prerogative, she refused to 
give her sanction. Consequently the bill is in the 
ition of a bill passed by both Houses, but which 
— not received the royal assent, that is to 
say it is mere waste-paper. That was why 
Bishop Thirlwall said he could consecrate a church - 
yard quite as well in his own study as elsewhere. 
As to the question of juxtaposition, that is a matter 
of recent origin, because I find it is stated by a 
eat authority on ecclesiastical law that when 
Christ ianity was first introduced into England, and 
for many centuries afterwards, the graveyards, so 
far from encompassing the church, were at a great 
distance from it, and the contiguity was com 
tively modern. In fact it is to be NK 
the time when ‘‘monks and beginning to offer 
rayer for the souls of the departed ured leave, 
or their greater ease and profit, that liberty of 
sepulture might be in churches or places adjoini 
them, because to the friends and relatives o 
persons deceasing as often as they came to these 
sacred places seeing their graves, may remember 
them and pray for them.” And 4 an Act of 
Parliament which was passed some eight centuries 
after the introduction of Christianity into this 
kingdom, it is enacted that whereas— 


Of late by —— imagination and by 2 1 
en some religious 8, parsons, vicars, 
— — di > 


spiritual persons vers lands and tene- 
ments which be adjoining their churches, and of the 
same have made church 2 lis of the 
Bishops of Rome have d and hallowed the same, 
and in them do make without licence 
of the king and ofthe chief lords, th itis declared 


that is mauifestly within the compass of the Statute 


But this is chiefly interesting from an anti- 
uarian point of view; let us get to some- 
thing more practical. I am willing to rest m 
case upon those two propositions, which I wi 
proceed to state. I hold it to be quite clear that 
no man by any law, natural or human, is com- 
pelled to enter his parish church. But unfortu- 
nately there are several thousand parishes in 
England containing millions of inhabitants in 
which everyone is, at some time or other, 
compelled to enter his parish churchyard. 
Ot course I do not mean territorial mag- 
nates who can build their own mausoleums. I 
am speaking of the poor who are compelled to be 
buried in the place where they die. Therefore to 
say, as is said by my hon friend the member for 
Chester, that the use of the churchyard involves 
the use of the church, is a statement that really 
begins by ignoring tho first law of poor human 
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natare, that we must all die and be 
fact, as an Irishman said to me the 
** Burial is the one act in a man’s whole 
is not optional.” (Laughter.) If that 
we or do we not by our present law com 
senters to be buried with rites and 
which they disapprove ? or we 
compel them by our present Jaw to be buried ju 
as f we indirectly, but not on that 
the less e ally, compelled them to get 
with rites and ceremonies of which they dis- 
approved? Again, if there can be but one answer 
to that question, let me ask another. Is that com- 
pulsion, indirect though it may be, consistent I do 
not say with religious equality, because I never 
t this on the grounds of religious equality— 
t is it consistent with the barest measure of re- 
ligious toleration? (Cheere.) Let me ask you to 
look around and see what is done in other countries. 
I stated some time ago that in almost every civilised 
country the law which I am endeavouring to intro- 
duce into this country already prevails. I was then 
contradicted, and I do not care to repeat the state- 
ment on my own authority. I will shelter myself 
under the authority of a man whom we all respect— 
I mean the Archbishop of Canterbury. Tbe Arch- 
bishop of Canterbary stated on an occasion when my 
hon. friends, the members for the University of 
Cambridge and West Kent, pose greets and su 
quently in Von vocation, that he had taken the greatest 
ins to ascertain what was the law of foreign coun- 
ies on the subject, and he ascertained that in 
Austria and Russia—two countries not very re- 
markable for religious tuleration—Protestant mini- 
asters were allowed to perform their own barial 
rites over their own k. We know that in 
Ireland, first under Lord Planket’s Avt, which 
ve a sort of permissive right, and secondly under 
Emly’s Act, which made the right ute, 
both yteriau ministers and Catholic priests are 
clowed to perform their own Burial Service over 
their dead. We know that in Scotland, not by Act 
of Parliament, but, thanks to the more liberal spirit 
in which Scotchmen have looked at this question, 
not only Episcupalian clergymen (who are Dissenting 
ministers in Scotland) but Roman Watholic priests 
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are alluwed to bury in the veyards. (Hear 
hear) Why should England be so far bebind—Ii 
will not say Ireland and Scotland, but— Austria and 


Russia? (Hear, hear.) We boast enough of our 
itwn among nations. We go about thanking 
od that England is not as other nations are. We 
are justiy proud of our religious toleration and 
liberty of speech. Why should we concede that 
liberty of speech at every other juncture except at 
that one juncture when it was most carnestly asked 
for and most sorely needed? Why should we con- 
cede it to every other subject of the realm, but 
deny it to the mourner, the widow, and the 
orphan? (Hear, hear.) I cannot but think that 
the consciences of hon. gentlemen opposite are not 
quite easy, because I see they bave introduced no 
less than six bills to deal with this question. There 
are the two bills of Lord Beauchawp, and the two 
bills brought in by the hon. member for West 
Kent, a bill by the hoo. member for Salford, and 
also a bill brought in by the right hon. 
member for the University of Cambridge. 
{ now pass to the amendment. This amendment 
is actually the seventh red-herring you have drawn 
across my path. (Laughter.) I may tell the hon. 
member fur West Kent that I entirely approve of 
it as an abstract proposition. But what has it got 
to do with my resolution? (Hear, hear.) If, by 
his amendment, he means that every facility 
should be given for so useful a purpose as the 
uisition of land for burial-groands, and that 
thie shall be done as cheaply as possible, no sane 
man will disagree with him. (Hear, hear.) I 
may say, three years ago, before the hon. gentleman 
thougat of the subject, [ carried through Parliament 
an Act, now the 36 and 37 of the Queen, cap. 50, 
actually giving the facilities the hon. gentleman 
— 72 to give to persons willing to bestow or sell 
and for burial-grounds. I would, therefore, sug- 
gest to my hou. friend that, instead of amending 
my resolution, he should amend my Act—which, 
I may remark, has been very useful—and he 
‘wo have my most zealous co-operation. 
One does not like to boast of one’s legislative 
performances, particularly-of one so meagre and 
small as mine, bat I say that the only draw- 
back to my satisfaction at being proposed has been 
that I have been so often called” upon to explain its 
provisions. However, a number of sites of 
churches and chapels have been acquired under it, 
but 1 am not aware thas it has ever been put into 
operation to acquire a single burial-ground. The 
reasonisobvious. Unless — — 
wanted the landowner does not want to gi ve the : 
the parishioners do not want to pay for it. If the hon. 
member means this—and I cannot help suepecting 
he does—if he means by his amendment that in 
every place, whether a churchyard is empty or full, 
whether ceweteries are wauted or not, there land 
shall be acquired for the purpose of making a 
barial-ground, all I can say that such a propvsal, 
comiug from a member of a party which has always 
prided itself on its resistance tu any increase of the 
rates, is something monstrous, (Cheers) Have you 
calculated the cust of this? I find that in the year 
1862, when the last return was made, no less 
than 1, 400, 0000. had been expended in the 
acquisition of cemeteries, and of cvurse the sum 
has been greatly increased since. If you were to 
cover the country with these cemeteries you would 
have to spend many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, because it would not do, in my country at 
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to come. Is it to come out of the rates? 1 

see the president of the Local Government 

hi and, if so, I should be exceed. 
the 


— 


what his views are. I do not 
i member for South Norfolk 
Read), who, to his honour, resigned a 
the Government to which he had been 
the voice of the House and with the 
the country, because the Government 
pace with his views on local taxa- 

tion. (Cries of No, no,” from the Conservative 
side.) I am sure if I have made a mistake | have 
done so innocently. It really does not matter. 
I want to know what the hon. member for 
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guished himself by bis attempts to cut down local 
expenditure. I should like to know whether my 
hon, friend the member for North Shropshire, as 
another farmers’ friend, would have tosay. Still 
more would I like to know what bis constituents 
would have to say to it. To show how completely 
at sea people got —— ew come to * one 
proposals into anything like practice, let me 

to the House the results of a letter which the 
Bishop of Salisbury sent to his rual deaneries 
throughout the diocese, asking for opinions on the 
subject, The bishop says :— 

About 600 clergy and representative commupicant 
laity have given aus vers to the questions 1 
To the first question — whether the present of 
isingly maintained — the 


burial should be uncom 
answer is uniformly in the affirmative, two deaneries 
adding ‘“‘ as services.” To the second question 


—whether, if any change were to be made, tho 22 
of Mr. Osborne Morga’s Bill should be accepted — the 
ans wer is absolutely in the ative ; not more than 
three voted in the affirmative, the third question— 
whether silent burials should be adopted acoording to 
Mr. Talbot's plan—three deaneries only answered in 
the affirmative, the divisions in them being 12 to 8, 
9to7, and 12 to 3, To the fourth quostion— whether 
cemeteries should be formed for one or more parishes 
according to the recommendation of the Lower House 
of Convocation—two deaneries answered decisive! 
the negative ; the rest answered in the affirmative, but 


the charge fallin three pro that it 
should be borne by the Dissenters, one that half should 
be defrayed by subscriptions, and half by a Govern- 
ment and the rest not specifying the fund from 
which it should come. 


That shows how utterly at sea you get the moment 
you come to answering questions as to the paro- 
chial working of a compromise on this question. 
What a Babel of discord does not Convocation 
become when they attempt to deal with this ques- 
tion. The Lower House sent a message to the 
Upper House, and the Upper House sent it back 
to know what it meant, and then they did what 
was perhaps the wisest thing, and postponed the 
consideration of the question until a more con- 
venient season. It is a significant fect that although 
six bills have been brouyht forward to deal with this 
„ infinitesmally small grievance,” not one of those 
bills has ever been submitted to the full and ample 
consideration which every bill receives on com! 
up for second reading. (Hear, hear.) Not one o 
the authors bas d to submit his bill to the full 
and ample discussion which comes when a bill is 
read a second time. (“ No, no,” from the Mini- 
sterial side.) To a great extent the proposals which 
which have been made have been modified. 1 
entirely acquit that hon. member for West Kent of 
any intentioa to do so, but surely he has not the 
slightest idea how deeply he wounded and pained the 
Nonconformists of England by bis for silent 
burial. It is true tbat by my resolution I proposed 
silent buriale— ( Hear, hear, frum the Ministerial 
—— then I make them optional. I altered my 
resolution in accordance with the opinions of my 
Scotch friends, who say that it is the custom in 
Scotland to bury without any service. In England 
the silent interment is not „ usual interment. 
Silent gy is the burial of the 2 I 
uently it imposes a stigma which makes e 
—— — it. Ton 24 therefore, that my hon. 
friend has dropped his proposal for silent 
interments. It comes to this, then, that you 
admit that something ought to be done, and 
8 vou are not to tell us what ought 
be done. Have I not, therefore, a right 
to ask you to tell us a little more specifically what 
are your objections to my resolution. (Hear, hear.) 
Surely it is natural that a man should desire to be 
buried in a manner most consistent with his 
feelings ? Surely it is natural that he should desire 
a funeral service to be ormed over him by the 
man who had been his spiritual adviser through 
life, and who is to be the spiritual guide aud 
cousvler of bis bereaved family? Surely that isa 
sentiment so natural, so buman, that to look 
for its origin in what is somewhat vaguely 
called an outbreak of political Dissent, seems 
as ridiculous as it is unfeeling. (Cheers.) Then 
what is your objection? In that remarkable 
speech of the Prime Minister, delivered two 
years ago, he said that if Dissenters wanted to 
have the churchyards they ought to pay for them. 
Well, I entirely agree with that, and in my original 
bill I inserted a clause throwiny the cost of keeping 
up the churchyards on the — 55 generally. 
But donot forget this, that although churcbyards are 


well say that I am responsible 
Articles and the Athanasian 
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that there can be any 


the question i to — 
on is as 

it, then quite 

but 
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should be afraid you would have 
Shakers in the churchyard ; anothe 
dancing girls. Another hon. 

hon. mem for Bedford, sees i 
a vista of thirty or forty Mormon wid 
their husband to the grave. 
has been 
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obscene rites. (Kenewed laughter. 

one believe this absurd nonsanse ? — N 
ask the question tedly, because when I was as 
yet unversed in the ways of the world I, in order 
to guard inst abuses, almost every 
safeguard which had been hon. 
member for Weat Kent (Mr. down 


on my bill an amendment 
be either acourding to the 
consist of hymns and 


cs 


3 
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Scripture. I 

in the bill of 187 I done so 
than the hon. with his 
own amendment. That was the bill 
which the right hon. the Prime 
Minister, came down to with all the 
weight and eloquence thority to 
denounce. Well! I am . Of course 


resolution leaves 
It is not the 
prescribe what service is to be 


my 


your fellow-coun 
you found any 
cemeteries in this country. (Hear, hear.) 
a great deal of evidence on the subject. 1 will give 
you a short extract from a letter put in m 
7 — morning age member of once — 
verpool. In oumetery people have 
been buried since it was firat established :— 
„ have been a member of the burial board of this 
ish from its origin, and from the day ot the open- 
of our cemetery at Anfield to the present, the 
Burial Services in the Nonconformist division of the 
und have been conducted with at least as much 
Jecorum, if not more, than in the Oharch of : 
land ground. The Church of ground 
bou Catholic 


rity.” That is what the whole of my correspon- 
dents tell me—that the service in unconsecrated 
ground is just as devotional, just as religious in 
the true sense of the word, as the service in conse- 


crated nd. Some go further, and say it is more 
80. If that be 80, * ou afraidof? Why 
should you be more afraid of disturbances in 
churchyards than in cemeteries? Take Ireland. 
My hon. friends (the Irish members) will forgive 
me for saying that Irish funerals are not always 
conducted ou the strictest principles of decorum. 
Has there ever been an instance of riot or in- 
decorum at funerals in dunes in Ireland! 
(An Hon. Member: sent ell, but are there 
no churchyard scandals the t law in 
England ? 1 — Has — ever — 
any riot in w te. ae runs a 
wh as high as ip England? believe last 
year the 42 4 — Bishop of Brechin and the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Derry were laid to their 
rest in the churchyard of St. Cuthbert. Was 
there any riot? Then, I ask, what right have we 
to hbel our fellow countrymen by 3 that 
they alone among civilised men will be guilty of 
these outrages upon the feelings of the living and 
the memory of the dead? (Cheers) But this is 
only the fringe of the question, (Hear, hear.) The 
— objection, we are told, lies deeper duwa— 
Disestablishment under disguise! (Misterial 
cheers.) Well, I admire your ynanimity, but I 
cannot say as mach for your logic. As I under- 
stand the W. it is put somewhat in 


this way:; You bring forward this motion; 
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ou are in favour of  disestablishment ; 
— this is a motion in favour of disesta- 
blishment.” (Laughter.) That is the 2 
How am I to meet it? Indeed, diffi- 
culty I have felt in arguin a is 
that the grounds upon which I am ed upon to 
are continually shifting. No sooner do I 
argue it y ng. 
raise one issue than you ee 
First it was the parson’s : 
smallness of the grievance; then it was the 
‘danger of abuse; and now it is ‘‘ disestablish- 
ment ander disguise.” I really begin to feel like 
Lysander in the Midsummer Night’s Dream :— 
He goes before me, and yet dares me on ; 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone, 
Demetrius is much heeled than I ; 
I follow fast, but he doth faster fly. 
Now, it is my belief that if, when that very mode- 
rate bill of 1873 was brought forward, the Prime 
Minister, instead of down to oppose it 
a outrance, had exercised the just and great control 
which he wields over his party, to ‘‘ educate” them 
into something like reason on this subject, tha? 
bill might have been passed, this and burn- 
ing question” —_ have been 3 od, and by this 
time we might almost have forgetten 
(Cheers. ) t in an evil hour for the Church of 
England, in an evil hour for everybody—certainly 
in @ evil hour for me, some zealous but 
miagw ded „children of the church, determined, in 
d of reason and io, to confound the 
Church with the ch , to link the living 
with 4 dead, and 1.3 fight es ey of the 
Esta ent u ground. n't suppose 
that the Liberation Society 8 with you for 
that. They know what an admirable weapon you 
have placed in their hands. They know that if 
they had been allowed to take their choice from 
the whole area of ecclesiastieal questions they 
could not have selected a battle-ground more 
admirably adapted to their oye than this. I 
have heard it said that this be the Thermo- 
yle round which you will fight to the last gasp 
for the entrance to the Church. Take care that 
our Thermopylae does not turn out to be the 
zudine Forks. (Hear, hear.) The wisest men 
-—the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Deans of Westminster and Durham, of Chester and 
Manchester, the headmasters of our great public 
schools, the leaders of thought at the universities 
—entirely decline to join you in — headlong and 
s ticidal career. If opinions are to be weighed instead 
of reckoned, surely the memorial presented to the 
Prime Minister yesterday, signed by so many dis- 
— metropolitan and rural cle 
ought to have some weight with the Govern- 
ment and the House. nfortunately, however, 
all the leaders of ecclesiastical thought among 
us are not equally far-seeing. Let me read to 
the House the views on the subject by one of 
the most learned and active bishops of the 
= Church—a man of whowe great scholastic 
theological erudition I wish to speak with the 
greatest respect—I mean Dr. Christopher Words- 
wor of Lincoln ; and I hope that every 
word will go forth to the House and to the country, 
not only because it is a very fair type of the argu- 
ments which are daily raine? in upon me, but because 
I am continually told that the proper settlement of 
this question would be to do as was formerly done 
in Ireland—to leave each case as it arises to 
the discretion of the incumbent, with the 
to the bishops. ‘‘A bishop,” 
is always reasonable and always 
ust. “Surely you can always trust a 
bare conformist would have of getting his appeal 
nate Non tw veo isa 
listened to in the hiuse Gnd inpottans — of 
Lincoln. The Bishop of Lincoln, writing to one of 
the principal London newspapers a short time ago 
says :— 


ys : 
** The bishops and clergy and — priests of Ergland 
are not the owners of the churchysrds.” So far we are 
eaotirely „They are only trustees of them 
under who is proprietor, and they cannot, 
without breach of trast and without being guilty of a 
erer 
ring t of a chu or the pu Vv a 
share in it for public funeral services to ns Who 
rend asuoder Church by schism, which is oon- 
demned by Him in His N as a deadly sin. 
Buch an act on the part of bishops and clergy would be 
a robbery of God. It would be an act of 2 
treachery, and cowardice. It would not avert Dis- 
establishment ; it would only hasten it.“ 

Hasten disestablishment! Don't think that 
such a letter as this—coming as it does from one of 
the most prominent prelates of our National 
Chureh—will do more to ‘‘hasten disestablishment” 
than all the Burial Bilis that ever were invented! 


(Hear, hear.) Why, sir, these Church Defence 
Institutions have done more to down the 
Church of England in two years the Libera. 


tion Society did in twenty. And why ? Because the 
have alienated and are alienatin Seoul the Ch 

of land that | body of Englishmen who 
don’t know much and don't care much about theo- 
logical dogmas, but who, nevertheless, entertain a 
deeply-rooted conviction that the first duty of a 
Christian Church is to be just and tolerant to her 
fellow-Christians. (Cheers.) And that is why I 
cannot help thinking that if she had been wise in 
her generation the Church of England, instead of 
hankering after impossible union with semi- 
barbarous Churches, would have looked nearer 
home, and herself have set to work to devise some 
scheme for relieving her ownjministers from a posi- 
tion which is always false and often painful. (Hear, 
hear.) For, believe me when I say that, galling 
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and irritating, and — — , as the ongation 
of this wretched stru undoubtedly is to the 
Nonconformists, the aufferer by the prolonga- 
tion of that struggle is the Church of England her- 


self. We—my rable friends and myself—can 


.afford to look forward to the result of to night’s 


division without the slightest misgiving. We know 
that by the aid of what I will venture to call a 
„mechanical majority” you can defeat this 
resolation. But we also know that the day will 
surely come when common-sense, and common 
justice—aye, and I may add, common humanity will 
prevail, as they always do in England, aud when 
some measure, upon the lines of this resolu- 
tion, will become the law of the land. (Cheers.) 
Of that I, for one, am as sure as I am of my own 
existence. But is it quite so sure that the Church 
of oa though she be, deeply rooted in 
the affection of the —— though she be—can much 
longer afford to be defended by such utterances as 
these ? 
Non tali auxilio neo defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 

But be that as it may, that is not the question upon 
which you will have to pronounce a verdict to- 
night. The question upon which you will have to 

nounce a verdict to-night is not, I repeat, the 
Jisestablishment of the Church of England. It is 
eS infinitely smaller, both in its proportions 

its consequences—a question, indeed, which, 

in this of universal toleration I am almost 
ashamed to submit to the House of Commons— 
whether you will any longer tolerate this m 
remnant of old eeclesiastical law, which, al 
it was perfectly just and perfectly suited to the 
age which gave it birth, has become 80 ill-suited 
to the changed religious condition of the country 
that it cannot be upheld without a fiction or 
enforced without an injustice. 

Amid loud cheers, the hon. member concluded 
by moving his resolation. 

Mr, WYKEHAM MARTIN, id seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that on every occasion when the question 
of the disestablishment of the Church of England 
was before the House he had voted against it, and 
he did not deny that he had voted very reluctantl 
for the di lishment of the Church of Irelan 

Ministerial cheers.) In the latter case, however, 

o felt its necessity ; but he did not like it. Sir 
Morton Peto had once quoted the saying of one who 
was a Churchman among Chu —he meant 
Lord Salisbury, when he sat in that House as Lord 
R. Cecil—to the effect that a bill such as which 
hon. gentlemen were so much op would come 
unless the clergy wioked with both their eyes. 
(Hear, hear.) oll, he believed that 999 out of 
every 1,000 clergymen did wink with both their 
eyes, and were endeavouring to give as little offence 
as possible ; but there was a minority of very unwise 
men who acted in a very different spirit. For 
— here pet he ae et t ~ Church 

imes ; it was part of a speec e by aclergyman, 
who said that, with the exception of a — men 
here and there, Dissenters were chiefly remarkable 
for ignorance, 75 4 and stupidity— 
(laughter) —and he said that the clergy were 
called on to bury the carrion of Dissent.” He grieved 
to sec such things. Better far to allow any number of 
Dissenters to read prayers in our churchyards than 
to expose the Church to the injuries that would 
result from such language. (Hear.) Lord Selborne, 
when Sir R. Palmer, had said that something must 
be done in this matter, and the six bills from the 
other side were a confession on their part that some 
remedy was necessary. If he wished to injure the 
Conservative party there was nothing he should 
like better than to allow this sore to fester for three 
or four yeara. The best course that hon. gentlemen 
opposite could take was to settle the question. He 
hoped that the Goverument, which for the last two 
years had managed the affairs of the country with 

efficiency, which was so friendly to the 
burch, and which he believed was so sincerely 
desirous of reducing the grievances of the —— 
would find out tome way of settling this miserable 
dispute. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Cross gave credit to the hon. member for 
Denbigh for having kept as far as possible to his 
declaration to avoid offending the sensibilities of 
any member on either side of the House; the hon. 
member had not duly appreciated what were the 
objections of Churchmen to this measure, nor had 
he understood what their feelings were and how 
deeply they held them. (Hear, hear.) The prece- 
dents for proceeding by resolution were y 
at the commencement of debates, and not on sub- 
2 that had been debated, year after year, in the 

ouse of Commons, in the form of actual bills. 
But if this resolution was how much nearer 
legislation would they be? If the hon. member 
found frora circumstances over which he had no 
control that he could not get the second reading of 
a bill on an early day, he might have taken the 
discussion in July] quite as well as now, and so 
have avoided the disadvantages of discussing an 
abstract resolution. What he wished, however, now 
to call attention to was that the resolution had been 
materially altered since it was first put on the paper 
some weeks ago. 

Mr. O. Moraan : I did that in deference to the 
wishes of some friends in Scotland. 

Mr. Cross said that strengthened the case he was 
presenting to the House, because it showed that the 
original resolution did not meet the wishes of the 
hon. member's friends, and that he had been obliged 
to throw over part of the menacing preamble. He 
would not enter into a legal discussion of what the 
hon, member called the absolute right” of 


parishioners to be buried in the church- 
yard, but he would venture to out 
this absolute right” of rial in 
churchyards was the same as the t of every 
parishioner to worship in the church, and if this 
resolation was ever and then presented to 
the House, substituting the word church for 
‘‘churchyard,” it would be absolutely impossible 
for them consistently with their votes to receive the 
one and the other. (Cheers) It was said 
that everybody must die and be buried, but that 
everybody need not gotochurch. were not dis- 
cussing whether a maa was to be buried in the 
churchyard or not. It was the question of right 


they were discussing. Every man had a right to 
the services of the Church, only that the same 
law he was bound to have them a to the 


rites which were there performed. (Hear, hear.) 
To Mer» se = —— the 3 — 
a e right of the parishioners to uried ? 
Did “he — to confine it to the ancient parish 
churchyards which were scattered up and down 
throughout England ; or did he mean to extend it 
to all churchyards open at the present time? If he 
meant the former, bis resolution in the course of a 
few years would cometo very little. If the latter, 
see to what conclusion he would drive them, for 
for they all knew that the number of parish churches 
in England had been multiplied enormously, he was 
than to say, especially of late years, not by 
rents, not by State, not by gifts, except in a 
few instances, but by money voluntarily subscribed 
by members of that Church for the good of the 
community at large. Were the benefits thus given 
for the benefit of those with whom the giver wor- 
shipped to be torn away with rude hands? (Hear, 
hear.) The resolution went mach further than that. 

It meant that for all time to come no member of the 
Church of England, whatever his wishes, howeverear- 
nest and zealuus he might be in the cause of religion, 
should be ableto say that he could — for the good 
of those who worshipped with him a ape to be 
used according to the Church service. (Hear.) It 
would practically come to this, that members of the 
Church of England would be the only body within 
this realm who could not —— a churchyard 
to theirown use. They might talk of liberty, they 
might talk of conscience, but he should call this the 


— t y that could be i (Cheers. ) 
o parish churchyards, it was said, were by the 
law of England appropriated to the use the 
entire body of the parishioners. But when a par- 
ticular churchyard ceased to exist, what then. A 


case * in the course of last year which 
forcibly illustrated this point. In the borough of 
Northampton all the churchyards had been closed, 
and there was no power to compel any of the 
* to provide barial places for any one who 
ied there, the only place where any one could 
be buried being a private cemetery, and unconse- 
crated ground, If they wanted a vance there 
was one. (Hear, hear.) If that cemetery were fall 
to-morrow there would be no provision for buryi 
It 21 — how long had that great grievance 
been felt, how long that terrible state of tyranny 
and oppression under which Nonconformists were 
—. existed? Let them look back some ten 
or fifteen years. What did they hear about that 
ievance at that time? Why, nothing. (Cheers.) 
‘onconf >rmists in those days were not less zealous, 
less earnest, less enthusiastic than they are now. 
(Hear, hear.) Were they likely to overlook such 
an important matter if they had felt the grievance 
at that time? (Cheers.) Not only did they not 
then say that they had a grievance, but they 
did not even feel t they had one. There was 
much less in the way of grievance than there is 
now. Within the last twent Boge the cemetery 
system had been greatly exten In 1856 a return 
was laid on the table showing the sums of money 
borrowed for forming cemeteries, and the number 
of cemeteries that had been formed under the 
Burials Act. The number amounted to somewhere 
about 400. The hon. member said that only five or 
six cemeteries had been formed on the average in a 
year. The return on the subject had not been 
completed in time for that debate ; but the returns 
made by the Local Government Board showed year 
by year how far the extension had gone, and it 
appeared that from 1856 to 1875 235 cemeteries had 
been formed, and in the course of the year 1875—6 
there were no less than thirty-six fresh ones. 
If they looked further into the facts it was 
to inquire for what population those cemeteries were 
available. The res showed that as far as the 
cemeteries of E dand Wales were concerned 
with a population of 22,000,000 there were about 
14,000,000 for whom cemeteries had been provided. 
(Hear, hear.) He knew that cemeteries were provided 
principally in the neighbourhood of towns ; but he 
was now ing as to the grievance felt by the 
Nonconformist body, and he wanted to know how it 
had come to — that before those cemeteries were 
formed they heard nothing from the Nonconformists, 
and that now that additional burying places 
had been provided for 14,000,000 persons the 
— peg was so much felt. (Cheers.) When the 
ill was before the House, in 1873, the Prime 
Minister, quoting from returns furnished by the 
rural deans, stated that these were not public 
burial-grounds, but private barial-grounds, be- 
longing to Nonconformists, which would provide 
accommodation for between one in four and one in 
five of the Nonconformists; that ont of 6,200 


‘parishes which had made returns, there were 1,627 


which had not burial-grounds of their own ; and 
that out of 6,828 ishes there were 2,231 Non. 
conformist burial- grounds. That showed that the 
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grievance had greatly diminished as compared with 
what it must have been twenty years ago. (Hear, 
hear.) There was another matter to be considered 
in discussing that question—that in those parishes 
where there were both cemeteries and churchyarda, 
whilst the Nonconformists claimed to amount to 
about half the population of England and Wales, 
the burials in yards and consecrated ground were 
infinately more in numbers than thore in unconse- 
crated ground, or in burial- belonging to Non- 
conformista. Many of the Nonconformists not only 
did not object to have the Church service, but liked 
to have it—(cheers)—and as far as a great many of 
them were concerned, a great deal of what was said 
about the grievance was said for them, and very 
little was said by them. (Cheers) Much had 
been said about the action of the House and the Non- 
conformist body on the question of Church rates. 
The Nonconformists had the lees reason to complain 
because they entirely refused to help to maintain 
the churchyards. (Hear, hear.) That, however, 
was an ad argument, and he had no wish 
to urge it. What he contended was that at the 
time when they were discussing the question of 
Church rates the grievance they were now con- 
sidering was never talked about. (Cheers.) A 
great deal had been said about what was done in 
other countries. They must take every country by 
IE 
oountry, w po 
tion, and especially the Church part of it, to 
contribute towards the building of churches 
and the providing of church They could 
not deal with this country as if it were 
a new or a ae country, because the old 
associations which had gathered around churches 
and churchyards were deeply seated in the 
minds of the people. (Cheers.) With t to 
Scotland, so far from that country supplying a 
gg in favour of the hon. aad learned mem- 
„ it was a ent against him. What had 
happened in that country? There was there a 
common-law obligation that burial grounds should 
be provided, which was not the case here, and ia 
d the burial grounds were vested in the 
heritors, and had always been free from ecclesias- 
tical dominion. Consequently, burial in that coun- 
try had always been looked upon more as a civil 
act than asa religious rite. The ice there had 
been for a service not to be read, but in England it 
ray ee dee oe pwede The habit 
in Scotland been to allow anyone to read a 
service who wished to do so, and hence Episcopa- 
lians had read it. The case of Ireland having been 
referred to, he wished to show that it did not apply 
to the question in the way it had been supposed to 
do. In 1824 an Irish Act was passed which 
enabled clergymen to grant permission to persons to 
bury the dead as they liked ; bat that Act had 
afterwards to be ed. The case of Ireland 


ed on a very different state of things from 
that of England. t had happened in Ireland ? 
There were a number of ministers who, koow- 
ing that the Irish people bad deep religious feel- 
ings, were in the habit of perf burials ina 
manner which was contrary to law. They had been 


in the habit of burying their dead from time imme- 
morial in Protestant churchyards. When the 
practice was found to be illegal, Mr. Plunkett in- 
troduced a bill, the object of which was not to 
create an innovation in the law of Ireland, but to 
legalise that which bad always been done ; but the 
legislation now pro was legislation for the 
urpose of subverting that which bad always been 
—— Be — so far from Ireland furnishing 
a precedent in favour of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber, it supplied one against him. They must con- 
sider the consciences, not simply of the clergy but 
of laymen in reference to that matter. (Hear, 
hear.) If Nonconformists eaid, ‘‘It can make no 
difference to you whether we bury with your ser- 
vice or not,” he wanted the hon. and learned mem- 
ber to show that the Nonconformist body would 
say to Churchmen, ‘‘We don’t care whether you 
come to our burial places or not; we are willing 
that you should come there; you cannot do it as a 
matter of right, but you may do so as a matter of 
convenience and charity.” That was a question 
which, so far as he knew, had only been considered 
by one body of Nonconformists in England. The 
ht hon. member for Birmingham, when the 
matter was last before the House, made a very 
interesting and eloquent speech. (Cheers.) The 
ight hon. gentleman was a member of a body of 
Christians for whom he (Mr. Cross) felt very 
great respect. That body might be looked upon as 
a kind of symbol of persons who wished to be 
charitable in every direction. They bad discussed 
that question not once only, but twice, and had 
adopted a resolution that persons not belonging to 
their sect might bury in their burial grounds. 
They said that the burial of persons who were not 
members of their religious sect might take placo in 
their burial places, but they added, Provided they 
are in all respects conducted as the burials of the 
Friends are conducted.” (Mioisterial cheers.) He 
claimed on behalf of the Church of England pre- 
cisely the same right and liberty as the Quakers did. 


He pee not s : 7 of the Lge ish — 
yards alone, but of those whic wo u 
over England through voluntary gifts. (Hear 


hear.) The resolution said that it was just aud 
ight to permit interments with burial services 
other than those of the Church of England to be 
performed by persons other than the ministers of 
that Church. To whom did that apply? How far 
would it go? They were not touching there merely 
the Noneomfewmists, but were breaking down the 


whole disci of the Establishment—(Hear, hear 
—and by side wind breaking down ‘Me iat 
system ; for they were saying, in the teeth of the 
canon law and of the Act of Uniformity, not simply 
that a service in a churchyard might be read by 
Nonconformists, but that it might be used over 
members of the Church of England by a minister 
of another body, and even by a layman. (Hear, 
hear.) That was a most extravagant proposition to 
put forward. But the resolution went too far in 
another direction. He was not going to bri 
before the House the conduct of the Jumpers an 
other sects of that kind ; but it could not be denied 
that England had become the great emporium of the 
world, and that they had now congregated together 
a vast number of people of all nations and ail 
religions, and they would be opening a wide door 
for innovation if they did what they were asked to 
do. He admitted that they must 18 burial- 
grounds for such persons, but hon. members 
opposite were now seeking to interfere with church- 
yards. He grieved to say that there were a great 
number of persons who had no religion—persons 
who scoffed at religion, and who believed that this 
world was all, and that there was no world to come. 
These persons were not asmalland i ificant body, 
and they took care to make their sentiments known. 
He held in his hand a book three-fourths of which 
were written ex y for the use of such persons, 
and at the end of it there were services for nami 
infants, marriage, and burial, containing su 
doctrines as he was quite sure the hon. and learned 
member who had introduced that question would 
be one of the last persons to wish to have read in 
— church zor Nonconformist burial-ground. 
(Cheers.) He would now go a little further into 
the wording of the resolution. They were asked 
to permit interments in the churchyards either 
without any Burial Service or with a Burial Service 
other than that of the Church of England, to be 
—— by persons other than ministers of that 
hurch. The resolution pledged the House to 
nothing. If it passed they would have the same 
question as before—whether the burials they were 
to permit were to be without a service or 
with one. The hon. and learned member had 
— of burials without a service as being buried 
like a dog. (Mr. O. Morgan: Not to-day.) That 
makes no difference. The hon. member did say so 
on a former occasion. (Mr. O. Morgan assented.) 
He had no wish to see that practice in this country, 
hat he must say it was paying a poor compliment 
to Scotch members to describe the burials of Pres- 
byterians in that way, and, at all events, when the 
hon. member for West Kent brought forward that 
question in 1875, the hon. and learned member in 
moving that the bill be read a second time that day 
six months, said he must be allowed to express his 
astonishment that any three members of that 
House should exhibit so little knowledge of the 
— of Dissenters or of human nature as to su 
pose that that canine mode of dealing with 
matter could be a satisfactory settlement. Let him 
— in passing that those were somewhat disrespect- 
ful terms in which to ~ of the great Presby- 
terian body in Scotland. ere the resolu- 
tion were passed they would not have accom- 
— the remedy of what really was the 
isease. The real evil of the law of 
that there was no we ogg An the 
vide burial- ey that resolu- 
ion; they iofiicted upon an infinite number of 
persons a grievauce which they would always feel, 
and twenty years hence they would have done next 
to nothing. They knew what had happened in the 
last twenty years, and they knew what would take 
place in the next twenty years. The * 
would go on increasing, and when the time came 
that they had to provide cemeteries for their 
teeming — they would regret that they 
had not done so before they had stirred up the 
feelings which this resolution would stir up. The 
hon. member had chosen to refer to certain returns 
on the table of the House with regard to the 


common law to 


churchyards which had been closed during the last 


twenty years. They were only issued that morning, 
and therefore he might be excused for not quoting 
the whole of them. The return divided them 
under the beads of closed, partially closed, and 
those that were * — Wich regard to the par- 
tially-closed cuurchyards, in certain churchyards 
there were certain vaults belonging to families. It 
could do no possible harm to anybody to allow 
after a certain number of years persons to be buried 
therein, and therefore the persons who had a right 
to be buried in those vaults ought not to be put to 
the trouble of an application to the Secretary of 
State to get their friends buried there. But in the 
vast majority of cases those parish grounds were 
practicall y closed, and therefore instead of having 
660 closed in the country, and 180 closed in the 
district around London, they must add to the first 
return 1,045 partially cl in the country, and 
45 partially closed in the district of London, so 
that they would got a total of both together of 
almost 2,000. Now these 2,000 churchyards had 
been closed since the passing of the Act of 1853, 
and he said that they would not only find since 
then a rapid increase of cemeteries iu the first 
instance, but they would find a rapid decrease of 
churchyards in the second instance. He would 
ask the hon. members on that side of the House, 
who came from the country, to look at their own 
churchyards, and to talk to their sextons about 
them. Had they noticed the state they were in? 
Had they noticed the sexton eo dead 
among the bones of the dead? Had they noticed 
churchyards placed where they had no right to be 


gland was 


placed, in the midst of ous villages, and with 
wells for the use the on every 
side? In the last twenty years they had made a 
great advance in sanitary referm in this respect, 
and the more the matter was looked into the more 
necessary it would become to look into it. He had 
always from the first that the burial- 
grounds of the country should not be under the 
supervision of inspectors attached to the Local 
Government Board instead of to the Home Office. 
The former had inspectors all over the country, 
and he should like to see the duties transf 0 
But when all that was settled he was quite certain 
of one thing, that what ought to be considered was 
how far they could clear away these miserable 
ecclesiastical disputes—(cheers and counter cheers) 
—and how they could, not for the past or for the 

t, but for the future, take care that the 
matter should be treated in an intelligont, broad, 
and statesmanlike spirit, that would provide not 
simply for the interment of the dead, but for the 

th and happiness of the living. (Loud cheers. 
Mr. Kyatousvtt-Hucessen said that he h 

voted for Burial Bills for several years because it 
appeared that the small concessions asked for 


might be granted without inconvenient results. 
He had afterwards abstained from voting for two 
reasons—his intense dislike to religious battles in 


that House, and because he thought he saw indica- 
tions of a desire to settle the question on fair 
= of compromise, it, such could be found. 
ithin the last year or two, however, the attitude 
of sty — of any alteration in the t 
law had — ag eg wy for the worse. 
heard it said that the Nonoonformists had 
Sead of the clergy and laity breathed the spirit 
i 0 ait a 0 spiri 

of no com — —. In the 
pamph 
ite titl 


com 
Church Service did not, under 
afford that comfort to the mourners it might other- 
wise have done, and he asked clergymen of the 
Church of England te put themselves in a correspond. 


io i and imagine themselves submitting to a 
I —— Baptis ta, and read by ono 
of their ministers. This letter only ill the 
grievance that was felt by large numbers of Dissenters 
who from many considerations buried their dead in 
the parish ards. And the sentiments which 
soe Beate So heen, BS So See by the 
provision of separate graveyards, which in man 
instances were — ag becausethe churchy 
were not full, or could easily be e without 
detriment to the health of the living, 20 that it 
would be wasteful to put the ratepayers to expense 
for the single object of keeping Nonconformist 
ministers out of their churchyards.. No one could 
object to a silent service when it was deliberately 
selected by preference, but that was a totally diffe- 
rent thing from offering it as a substitute for a 
form of service which was desired. (Hear, bear.) 
To force the service of the Church of — upon 
any was not only hard upon them, but it degraded 
the service itself. The allowing of silent service 
would be the minimum of concession, but it was 
equivalent to saying that at a time of grief and sad- 
ness Religion shall be dumb unless you are pre, 
red to be religious according to our fashion. 

This was not the way to sti the hold of 
the Church upon the affections of the people. 
Believing it right to give an affirmative answer to 
the question which was raised in this bill, he was 
not to be deterred from giving it because hereafter 


he might be asked to de something which t be 
wrong. Canon Ryle said that if this biil contained 
a clause recognising the rights and priv which 


cl men had ex for three centuries, he 
might think differently of it. Whence did the 
clergy derive their dignity of position and the 
respect with which they were so generally r ed? 
Not from any sacerdotal character which thy 
migbt suppose belonged to them, not from their 
having a freehold in their churchyards. No; but 
their influence sprang from the hard, laborious 
work they were doing among the people; and 
neither their dignity nor influence would be en- 
— by any concession to the Nonconformists 

as that p by his hon. and learned 
friend. (Hear, hear.) In what position would 
they be placing the clergy if they refused what 
was now proposed in the name of Christian 
charity? That concession was recommended by a 
large portion of the laity, and by no inoonsiderablo 
number of the clergy themselves, and if it were 


* cates of disestablishment ? 
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refused on the 
with the dignity and status of the clergy, the 
would be placing a powerful weapon in the hands 
of their worst enemies. Then it wer said that it 
would be subversive of poser of a Nat oval 
Church to pass this ution, If a measure 
intended to promote equality among British Chris. 
tians and prevent irritation where nothing but 
charity should prevail, would be subversive of the 
principle of an Established Church, he asked, 
would they not, by refusing it, be aiding the advo- 
He had never an 
advocate for disestablishment, and he feared it 
much more in the interest of the State than of the 
Church, But disestablishment would not come one 
day the sooner if they made this concession. Let 
them say to N ormista— Bring your dead 
under the shadow of our old church walls; let the 
ministers of your denominations speak the 
words of peace and comfort to the mourners of their 
flock as our clergy speak to us ; and when the body 
of the dead man is committed to the grave, let us 
forget whether he was a Nonconformist, and 
remember only that he was an English Christian.” 
(Hear.) He belie ved such a course would increase 
rather than lessen the authority of the Church. 
This question could 1575 settled ultimately in 
this way. It was steadily growing in the public 
opinion and must come to the front. The right 
hon. gentleman might pay be able to lead into 
lo oF a majority against this resolution, but be 
fall well that an ge | would avail nothing. 
He believed the as 


this resolution would 
expedite the settlement of the * but, 
whether its settlement was brought about by the 
5 — hon. gentleman or anyone he was con- 
fident that settlement could not be long —＋ 
ble solution would be found in 


asa Wesleyan Methodist— 
a body who felt no hostility to the Church of Eng- 
land, and many of whom were Conservatives and in 
favour of the union of Church and State—was 
bound to say that there was an almost unanimons 
in favour of the present motion. 

like the Wesleyans, maiuly 
views, and number- 
with about a million hearers 
country, asked for the settle- 


fs 
i 


t of that question, he ht their wishes 
ought to be received by the House with respect. 
The boon one — 


gy was a very small 
ead might be buried in the 
their country, where the bodies of 
lain for ons, with their own 
tes condu by their own ministers. 
urch of England bad scarcely ever been so 
asshe was at present, and it was the part 
strong to be just and us. 
r. GRANTHAM maintained that nowhere in his- 
ry was authority to be found for severing 
churehyards from the church, and that therefore 
the principle laid down ia the resolution was un- 
reasonable, 


Mr. Warrzn thought the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Denbighshire was to be congratulated on the 
happy accident—if the expression might be used— 
which had obliged him to substitute his present 
resolution for the old Burials Bill with which they 
had been aqquainted for so many years. The reso- 
lution seemed to him to raise the question in a more 
convenient form, asserting as it did a broad prin- 
ciple, which if it did not solve the whole difficulty 
of the case, at all events laid a foundation for its 
future and final settlement. He did not think the 
speech of the Home Secretary to be at all a con- 
vincing reply to the main proposition involved in 
the resolution before the House. (Hear, hear.) He 
would not indulge in any antiquarian digressions. 
To enter into the history of grievances was at all 
times an unprofitable task. It appeared to him 
to be a much more practical matter to consider 
whether they had any real existence in fact and 
reason, and whether they were such as under exist- 
ing circumstances ought to be entertained. When 
they found the clergy in diocesan conference and in 
convocation were taking up the question and dis- 
cussing the necessity of providing public cemeteries, 
they might conclude thoy had advanced a stage 
towards the solution of the question. (Hear, hear.) 
His belief was that the question, fairly examined, 
resolved itself into this — namely, inasmuch 
as cemeteries were by universal consent an 
impending necessity, an arrangement which 
must sooner or later be made — whether 
during an interval of twenty, fifty, or it might 
be a hundred years—the churchyards (and in 
that term he included not only the old parish 
churchyarde, but the churchyards of modern 
churches, should be declared to be cemeteries for 
all public purposes. (Cheers.) That was, he 
believed, the real point, and the whole question they 
had to decide by their vote. His answer to that 
question would be distinctly in the affirmative. 


o 
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ground that it would interfere | 


(Hear, hear.) He looked interment as a civil 
ight which necessarily belongs to every human 
bein The policy of State required that there 
honld be public * of interment common th the 
parishioners, aud that right being once granted it 
seemed to him to follow as a matter of natural 
justive that the burials shvuld be attended with 
such services as might be in accordance with the 
wishes and feelings which had been entertained by 
the deceased, or with no service if that were the 
wish. (Hear, hear.) The more he had considered 
this question, the more he believed that any re- 
strictions upon the mode of interment er upon the 
service co nected with it, except such as were con- 
sidered necessary by the State for the preservation 
of public order and decency and the observance of 
sani conditions, were unreasonable in themselves 
and impossible to defend by argument. (Cheers. ) 
Of course he was bound to go to the full extent of 
that argument. He had thought at times that 
there might have been a compromise, and he 
believed a large section of the House was willing to 
see a compromise effected ; and, for all he knew, 
Dissenters themselves were willing to see the ques- 
tion compromised, by I the service conducted 
by a minister, the reading of passages of Scripture, 
and hymns. They hearda great deal spoken of the 
hardship that would be inflicted upon the feelings 
of the clergy and the feelings of the ag by allow- 
ing and tolerating other services than those of the 
Church of E d in consecrated churchyards ; 
but the more he considered this the more it vauished 
into thin air—into words. (Hear, hear.) How his 
feelings should be burt, even in the case of achurch- 
tet which he bad given to the Church for the 
urial of Church people, by the burial of some 
other person in that churchyard, he really found it 
impossible to say. He could not reduce it to sub- 
stance. This he would admit, that no possible 
hardship that could be felt by the clergy or 
imagined by them as growing from the permission 
of other services than those of the Church of 
England in the churchyards could for a moment be 
com with the hardship of their present 
tion in performing the service over those for w 
it was not suited. (Hear, hear.) He believed this 
was a hardship which clergymen of tender son- 
sciences felt very deeply. ith regard to the con- 
secration of the churchyard, he had never been 
able to make out what virtue consecration imparted 
to the soil beyond that of separation for certain 
purposes. (Hear, hear.) The consecration of a 
churchyard set it apart for the ose of burial, 
but what virtue it communicated to the soil so as to 
render it fit only for the burial of Church people 
with theservice of their Church, and not fit for 
Dissenters with their service, he was not able to 
understand. What must be the case of the un- 
fortunate — who die atsea? Take the case of 
a line-of-battle ship in which 100 sailor were 
killed. There might be men of all denominations 
—Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, &o., among 
the dead, but they were not thrown into the sea 
without service. The chaplain would read the 
service over the bodies of the Episcopalians ; but if 
a Dissenter asked to be allowed to say a prayer over 
a comrade, a uest so natural and reasonable 
would not be refused. What loss such persons 
could sustain because the sea had not undergone the 
ceremony of consecration he was totally at a loss to 
understand. (Cheers.) The whole case appeared 
to him to lie within the smallest possible compass. 
He had made up his own mind that the only way 
to treat this question was to recognise the church- 
yard as the burial place of the parish in default of 
a cemetery. (Hear, hear.) He, for one, would 
not vote for the compulsory extension of the 
churchyard; but supposing a churchyard, as 
many of them were, crammed full of corpses, 
utterly unfit to be used, in a shocking, neglected, 
and, he 77 almost say, disgusting state, savour- 
ing little of the odour of sanctity or consecration, 
he would not permit it to be extended, but in such 
cases he would have compulsory powers given to 
the parish to take grounds for a cemetery ; and, 
iu the meantime, in the absence of such a place, he 
would have the churchyard declared to be the 
burial place of the parish and used for that pur- 
. (Hear, hear.) If the clergy could only be 
got to look at the question from that point of view 
aud he knew many of them looked at it in that 
light, for he had discussed it with them at dio- 
cesan meetings—they would take a much more 
simple and natural view of the case. He had con- 
sidered the question merely from a general and 
abstract point of view, but be might ray it was 
not merely a ter's grievance. He thought 
Churchmen had a grievance, too. By the law, as 
it stood, a child of a Churchman, equally with a 
Dissenter, if it died unbaptized, could not he per- 
mitted to have an — rites performed over it. 
If he had the misfortune to lose a child which was 
unbaptized, he should consider it a great hardship 
—something unnatural and hurtful to his feelin 
—that he should not be allowed himsel“, with the 
pee who n pode say a few words 
yer comin o his mind suitable to the oc- 
conten, and he should wish such a state of things to 
be remedied. It was his intention to follow his 
hon. and learned friend to a division, hoping, 
whether the resolution were carried or not, that 
the subject would receive ap attention through 
out the country, and by this means lay the basis of 
some solid legislation. ((Uhoers.) 
Mr. S. SACKVILLE opposed the motion, He con- 
tended that the tion of the Nonconformists 
in this matter was utterly untenable since the abo- 


lition of Church rates. 


Sir Ropert AxsrRUrnER was glad Scotland had 
been referred to, for the argument from the practice 
in that country was entirely in favour of the 
motion, and that portion of the Home Secretary's 
speech told against his own point. No doubt, as 
he very fairly said, both by the ancient Scottish 
law, and by the more modern Scoteh statute, the 
control of the churchyards in Scotland was entirely 
removed from the ecclesiastical dominion, 
(\"beers.) He would ask those who had cheered 
that remark whether, by any possibility, there 
could be any connection between the fact that the 
control of burial yards of Sootlaud. was taken from 
the ecclesiastical dominion, and the fact that the 
conduct of burials in these churchyards was entirely 
free from the vexatious restrictions which they found 
imposed upon charchyards in England? (Cheers.) 
The case was very much stronger than the Home 
Secretary had put it; not only was there entire 
freedom of service in churebyards in Scotland to 
every parishioner, but by an ancient decision given 
by an eminent Scottish judge, every inhabitant of 
a parish in Scotland had a right to be buried in the 
parochial churchyard. (Cheers.) It was claimed 
that there ought to be safeguards, as indeed there 
had been in former bills. Well, how did the cass 
in Scotland stand? Every parishioner and inhabi- 
tant, by the Act of 1855, had a right to be buried 
in the parochial churchyard. heré was no 
restriction applied, or desired to be applied, to the 


performance of the burial services in these church- 
yards by the Church of Scotland, and 
there was no section of Scotchmen who 


would more keenly 1 any attempt to 
sever the tie that bound Dissenters or ers 
to the Church by the means — by the 
hon. member for West Kent (Mr. Talbot) than the 
members of the Established Church of Scotland. 
(Cheers.) All services were allowed in the church- 
yards of Scotland, and although the Home Secretary 
seemed to make light of it, he respectfally sub- 
mitted that having regard to their ancient pre- 
udices in Sovtland, which he was happy to say they 
ad very much outgrown, it was not a thing to be 
treated lightly by the House that the services of 
the Roman Catholic communion and of the Epis- 
copal Church were conducted in the parish church- 
yards of Scotland ia full cavonicals, and that there 
never had been, and he believed there never would 
be, the slightest objection made after on the — of 
tne members of the Church of Scotland, or by any 
other person in that country. Then as tothe entire 
absence of safeguards, only afew months ago, he was 
in communication with a distinguished Scotch 
divine. He asked him if there ever been apy 
difference in consequence of the entire freedom of 
the service read over the bodies in the churchyards, 
and he replied in words somewhat to this effect— 
1 believe you may search the records of all the 
Presbyteries of the Church of Scotland, from the 
days of John Knox down to the present day, and I 
don’t believe one single case of impropriety over a 
grave or at a funeral can be found.” 2 
But were not hon. gentlemen on the other side 
traducing their own kith and kin? Were they not 
casting a reflection upon their own countrymen ? 
Was it that Scotchmen were so infinitely superior 
in common-sense to Englishmen? Cheers.) He 
accepted the compliment paid to his county 
(Laughter.) He would rather think, however, that 
England was to some extent on a par with Scotland. 
(Renewed laughter.) If any bon. — 42 2 ut 
not, don’t let them say that he ran down his 
countrymen, for the reflection had been cast by 
their own countrymen. There was not a single 
word in any statute, law, or provision with re- 
ference to burials in Scotland which had reference 
to safeguards? (Hear, hear.) He admitted that 
there was some power of control over burials, but 
he affirmed that for 300 years that power had not 
been used. Then there could not be such a difference 
between the state of things on one side of the 
Tweed and on the other, that that which had been 
enjoyed for 300 years by every sort of Dissenter 
on one side could not be enjoyed on the other. As 
to the argument of the Home Secretary, founded 
on the voluntary contritutions of members of the 
Church of England for churches and churchyard 
he would remark that similar contributions had 
been made for a similar pu by members of 
the Church of Scotland, and that Church would 
scorn to make it a ground for refusing to allow 
Diesenters to bury their dead in its burial-places. 
(Cheers.] He was a Churchman, and wished 
to see the Church of England maintain 
her influence and exercise her hold on the 
confidence and affections of the ple of 
the country; but, in his opinion, the action 
of some of the dignitaries, and some of the clergy, 
and many of the laity of that Church, was doing 
much to sap the foundations of the Establishment 
—had done more to sap those foundations than all 
the proceedings of the Liberation Society during 
the past five years. (Cheers.) If they were to 
have a national church it must be a comprehensive 
church; and if the hon. member on the other ride 
(Mr. Orr Ewing) desired to see the Church of Eng- 
land maintained in a national position, he must 
save her from the action of those who would induce 
her to pursue a course of narrow-minded bigotry. 
(Cbeers.) If his hon. friend (Mr. Orr Ewing) 
voted with the Government on tbis question, he 
would feel very uncomfortable all the time he was 
in the — and would be still more uncomfort- 
able when he presented himself before his consti- 
tuents to give an account of his stewardship. (Oh, 
oh.) He should be very much surprised, when 
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they came to see the division list next morning, if 
they did not fini that many Scotch members on the 
Ministerial side found it convenient to go to bed 
early that night. (Langhter.) In the interest of 
- plain truth and honesty he wished to see this ques- 
tion settled, and he hoped it was not too much to 
expect the Prime Minister to settle it, although he 
did say a few days ago that he would give the reso- 
lution bis most staunch and uncompromising resis- 
tance. (“ Hear, hear,” from several members on 
the Ministerial side of the House.) Hon. gentle- 
men opposite should take care not to cheer that 
too much, because there was no saying what the 
Prime Minister might do— (laughter) —and he for 
one ho that the right hon. gentleman, looking 
solely to the interest of the nation, would make 
up his mind to deal with that question in a com- 
prehensive spirit. (Cheers. ) 

Me. J. TatBor also desired a settlement of this 
question, but he did so from a different point of 
view from the hon. baronet. The hon. ot 
had taken a t deal of credit for the ful 
way in which burials had been conducted in Scot- 
land during the Jast 200 years; but the explanation 
was simply this, that in Scotland there was no 
burial service at all. 

Sir R. ANsTRUTHER requested permission to 
make an explanation, as this was a subject on 
which they felt keenly in Scotland. The fact was 
that while there was not usually any burial ser- 
vice at the grave, it was almost the universal 
——- to have religious services in the private 

ouses. 


Mr. J. TAtsor said that was the very point he 
was desirous of bringing out. The fact was that 
the only service performed at the grave was that of 
the Episcopalian Church in Sco , which was 
the same as that of the Church of England. Now, 
they all knew what that was; but in England 
there was no maying what service they might not 
have performed. No one desired a settlement of 
the question more ardently than he did; but he 
wished it to be settled in a different way from that 
now proposed. He had on the notice paper 
an amendment which the forms of the House pre- 
cluded him from movi and had introduced a 
bill to provide greater facilities for establishing 
burial-grounds, and he regretted that the resolu- 
tion had deprived him ot all chance of a discussion 
on the bill that evening, it being on the paper. He 
asked the House to consider who were ing for 
the change in the law now under discussion. On 
the 15th of February there was a meeting at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, which was presided 
over by the hon. member for Merthyr Tydvil. The 
hon. r informed his hearers that, while 
attending to a pressing question like the Burials 
Bill, they must not forget the 
ike he * f J 

ike the n tree of Java, blasted everythin 
which it overshadowed. In the face a state. 
ments like this it was not easy to preserve a 
perfectly calm tone and attitude. With re- 
ference to the case of Scotland it was true that 
services were not usually conducted at the grave, 
bat if the — laid down by the hon. and 
learned gentleman were adopted in England, they 
would have read in English charchyards the 
services of every religious sect, and possibly of 
sections of the community who had no religious 
belief at all. He desired, therefore, to avoid the 
possibility of scandal and to provide safeguards for 
the observance of the sanctity of our churchyards. 
In Ireland as in Scotland the religious denomina- 
tions agreed not to differ at the grave. His Grace 
the Archbishop of Armagh, in a recent letter, 
referring to the state of things in Ireland, wrote 
that it had not been the habit of Roman Catholics 
and Presbyterians to have any religious services at 
the graves. His grace went on to say that the 
religious services were held at the house of the 
deceased but not at the burial-ground—{No, no) 
—and he added that the Acts of 1824 and 1868 had 
not been of the slightest use—that, on the con- 
trary, they had stirred up strife and been the occa- 
sion of quarrels. Now, with respect to 
the case of foreign countries, the instances recited 
by the correspondents of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury did not, he thought, advance the case 
in favour of the resolution. In France, those who 
did not belong to a particular community could not 
be buried in consecrated ground ; in Germany, the 
right of every member of a religious community to 
be buried in a cemetery existed, but the burial- 
ground was under the control of a local board; and 
Austria was very liberal, because there not only 

rayers but preaching was allowed; but the 

Iinister of Public Instruction added, The prac- 
tical working of this law requires the greatest 
tact.” In conclusion, he would only say that he 
had by the proposition he had submitted, not 
taken up the non umus view of the question. 
There was a 8 in the case, and to that prin- 
ciple they must unflinchingly adhere—and that was 
that they could not admit into the churchyards of 
this country the ministrations of a minister who 
did not belong to the Church of England, because 
they believed, and justly believed, that if they 
did, on the same principle they could not refuse 
him admission to the church itself. He admitted 
that there might exist a small grievance on the 
part of a few Nonconformists, and if by facilitating 
the establishment of public graveyards that 
grievance could be removed he would be the first 
to hail It was no pleasure 


greater controversy 


ail the fact with pleasure 
to him to see perpetuated after death the miserable 
differences which had divided them in life. The 
Church of England was ready to open her arms 


Establishment in any form, which, + to be able to act so mod 


wide to every member of the community who was 
baptized — whose relations would bring their 
remains to the churchyard, but on the conditions 
now suggested they could not admit alien ministers 
or alien services. (Hear, hear.) 


Sir W. Harcourt, who was received with Liberal 
cheers, said there was one point which had been 
challenged by the hon. member who had just sat 
down, and by the Home Secretary, who asked 
whether in this case there was any substantial 
grievance. He desired to meet that argument, be- 
cause in a practical assembly like that it was the 
one which would carry the greatest weight. They 
would desire to consider whether there was any 
class of their fellow-subjects—of those whom it was 
their duty, on whatever side of the House they sat, 
to represent—that had a just and legitimate griev- 
ance. To test the point he weuld read a letter from 
one of his constituents, which in its pathos and the 
self-control it exhibited under very severe provo- 
cation would commend itself to the House. The 
hon. and learned gentleman then read the letter, 
which was from a Baptist not by birth but by oon- 
viction, Four months after residing in Oxford he 
had lost two children, who, not being christened, 
had to be buried without service at the grave, he 


holding a service first at his own chapel. Since 
then he had lost four others, and the same course 
had been pursued. On the 20th of last month his 
wife died, and he ordered a brick grave for her, 
but, owing to the expense, 91 10s., of which . 
would go into the vicar’s pocket, he decided to 
have an ordinary grave, informed the sexton 
that he should require no service. On arriving at 
the cemetery they were met by the curate, who in- 
sisted on performing the service under the vicar’s 
order, and event 2 under strong protest, the 
writer assented. In the name of our common hu- 
manity, the hon. and learned member continued, 
such scenes of grief should no! afford the op- 

rtunity for —＋ ol intolerance. 

e did not know wi feelings hon. members 
on the other side had heard that sad story. All he 
could say was that, as a faithful and devoted mem- 
ber of the Church of England, he had read it with 

ief, with shame, and with 14 Hear, 

ear.) What was the use, in face such 
histories as that, telling Nonconformists they had 
no substantial grievance? (Hear, hear.) Was 
there any man among them, on whichever side he 
might sit, who, had he been subject to such treat- 
ment as that, would not carry with him an abiding 
sense of bitter resentment? He doubted if there 
were many t who would have the self-control 
(Hear, hear.) There 
were few who had not to the sacred and so- 
lemn service of the Church of England on the burial 
of the dead without feeling the consolation which that 
service brought to mourners in the hour of 
sorrow and distress. What, however, was to be 
thought of those who perverted that service of con- 
solation by forcing it upon unwilling ears, and in 
order to assert a priestly supremacy under circum- 
stances which converted it into a desecration of 
religion itself? They had all read with disgust the 
conduct of those who kiduapped a Jewish boy 
in order that he might be baptized into the Chris- 
tian faith, and how was it different when a clergy- 
man seized the cold and clay of one who, 
when alive, did not desire the services of the 
Church of England? He was told that this was the 
law; but what a law! and how long would it be 
allowed to continue? The hon. member (Mr. 
Talbot) was surprised at this grievance about silent 
interment. The Nonconformists desired to have a 
service in their own chapels, if they were not to be 
allowed to have a suitable service over the grave, 
aud if the latter were denied them they did not 
want to havea service which they did not approve, 
performed by force over the co When that 
course was taken against the wishes of the living, 
he declared that the service which members of the 
Church of England heard with so much solema 
respect, in of being a religious ceremony, was 
nothing but a superstitious incantation. (Cheers.) 
Hon. members opposite called this a sentimental 

ievance. Yes, it was a sentimental grievance, 
— it appe to a sentiment that lay t 
and truest in the nature of man, and it was for thi 
reason that a grievance of this kind was the more 
real and intolerable. It was said that this was 
done on principle, and the case of Ireland had been 
referred to. Right hon. gentlemen opposite were 
not, however, in a situation to affirm that they 
oppose this resolution on the ground of principle. 
When the Home Secretary alluded to Ireland he 
would remind bim that the Established Church of 
lreland was under the operation of the Act of 
Uniformity. The law was the same in both 
countries, and to talk of a distinction between 
England and Ireland was entirely incorrect. 

Mr. Cross : I said the practice wes different. 

Sir W. Harcourt said that he was talking about 
the law. At a time when a spirit of bigotry was 
rampant, Mr. Plunket came forward in 1824, and 
succeeded without opposition in inducing the 
House of Commons to declare that the dead of all 
persuasions in Ireland should be buried in the 
churchyard of the National Church, and that they 
should be interred with their own religious rites, 
subject to the approval of the cieryyman 


of the parish. hat was the next 1 * 
In 1868, when the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
| Disraeli) was at the bool of the Government, a bill 


The 


$$$ — H 


was introduced dy Mr. Monsell, then a member of 
that House, upon the that the veto of 
the Irish clergymen was sometimes imprvperly 
used—to take away that veto. What was the 
principle of that bill ? 
Whenever any f 
munion with the Unived Church of . 
land, shall be buried as of righ 
resolution] within the churchyard or gravevard, it 
shall be lawful for the priest or minister of that reli- N 
ö 


customary at the burial 1 ug to such 

religious denomination, any n wilfully ob- 

pt ing such prayer or burial shall be deemed 
ty 


(Cheers) Now, that was a declaration that 
person of a different persuasion from the Ch 


of nevertheless, be buried with 
the ceremonies usual own 
sion, and that any one obs such interment, 


even if it were the of the 


parish himeelf, 
misdemeanour. 


interest and business of the party Ky to 
defend 1 out work of the Es hed Charch. 
Yet Lord Naas, the Irish Secretary of the Govern- 
ment, said be was favourable to the principle of 
that bill, and it passed through the House of Com- 
mons with the assent of the Government. The bill 
then went to the House of Lords, and as the 
right hon. tleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment was in a majority in that House he might 
have put a negative upon it. But what was done? 
mate of Ireland moved that the bill be 


the Government, Lord Malmesbu 
most rev. prelate to withdraw 
it would to be intended 


If, however, the ground 
principle was not to be maintai 
the policy of the T 


he proposed to do. It was no doubt a 
ok ve able L he criticised 
the 


the resolution hoo. member for Denbighshire. 
The right hon. geutleman was, however, mistaken 
if be thought that this question was going to be 
settled by verbal criticism. (Cheers.) The public 
outside would expect that Parliament would deal 
with the substance of the matter. Oue of the right 
hon. gentleman’s criticisms was, however, un- 
founded. He said that it was contrary to Parlia- 
mentary rule to deal with a question by resolution 
when it had been the subject of a bill. His hon. 


and learned friend might, however, refer to the 
great example of Catholic ion. When 
year after year a bill had been t in and 


defeated, Sir F. Burdett took the course followed 
by his hon. and learned friend, and, relinquishing 
the procedure by a bill, brought in a resolution, 
It was, perhaps, a good omen that that change of 
policy in proceeding by bill instead of resolution 
was adopted the year before the Catholic claims 
were conceded, The Home Secretary asked what 
we were going to do 20 years hence, when the 
graveyards would be fuller than now. He did not 
feel disposed to enter u a discussion of that 
question ; he was sure this difficulty would havo 
been settled long before that time. As to the 
duty of parishes to provide ory re it might 
be an interesting question, but he did not see what 
it had to do with the matter under discussion. The 
question for solution now was, What will you do 
for Noncopformists in the graveyards that exist? 
It was not a question with reference to graveyards 


we did not and which might or might not 
be provided. What was the of Go- 
vernment? Were they going to raise. the of 


„No surrender?” If they listened to the 
member for Kent they would do so. He said, — 
„I was willing to be liberal and tolerant and to 
make terms with Nonconformists when ia a mi- 
nority, but now I am in power I will listen to 
nothing of the kind.” They wanted to know from 
persons »f more authority if this was the . of 
the leaders of the Conservative per, id they 
wish to tell the Nonconformists, ‘‘ Whatever may 
havo been our language, spirit, policy in those days 


when we were in opposition, now we are in power 
we will give no terms and no compromise 
— ~ and of the Conserv — 
was the icy ative 
1 gy 2 4 =A 

language of No surrender.” 


served that the 
was always most | 


said by the 


unge of No surrender” 
y used on the eve of capitu- 
ear, hear.) In spite of what had been 
hon, member for Kent, he knew there 
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(Laughter. ) 


difficult task of 
inci on that occasion were 


subject. The education of such 
ed scholars was difficult, and lessons 
were and tedious in an education of this 
character. We had seen before, and we might see 
instances of instantaneous and miraculous 
conversion. But, whether the process was long or 
short, for his part he believed the result was certain. 
This question would run the same course many 
questions had run before. We had heard e 


the same on the subject of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, the Jews Bill, and the and the 
Test Act that we had now from the hon. 


ot a Jew, and 
t was said that if Church-rates were abolished 
the Church would be ruined; but it had not been, 
and all prophecies of that kind had been falsified by 


the result; and the hon. member for Newcastle- 
under- 
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permit a cessation of this warfare! 
to defer the cessation of it by pro- 
rating controversy? What all 
should most desire 
do was to remove all those causes of offence, all 
vidious pri which were not of the essence 
existence of an Establishment—that they 
should extend to those outside its pale a policy af 
charity, of conciliation, and of peace. How could 
they say that such a 
on was of the essence 
Ireland 


policy as they were now insist- 
an Establishment ? 


In Scotland 


be more unwise on the of the friends of 
the Church than to identify that Church with a 
icy which enlisted against it the sentiments of 
umanity and the sympathies of mankind? For 
his part he would take no share in such 38 , 
It was as a friend of the Church of En t he 
declined altogether to link its living fortunes with 
dead and decaying privileges, for, if the two were 
— it was his firm belief that many a man 
d be reluctantly driven to the conclusion that 

the cause of that Church was one which neither 
could be nor ought to be defended. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Rarxes ssid as to the case quoted by his 
hon. and learned friend at Oxford, be should like 
to know if there was a public cemetery there. 
(No,“ and cheers.) They were also not told 
whether the wife was baptized or not. She might 
have been a member of the Church of England. 
The cases of Ireland and Scotland were entirely 
different—in Ireland the Church was in a hopeless 
minority, while in England she was in & large, 
and, he believed, an increasing majority. The 
hon. member for Denbighshire had laid great stress 
on the case of The Crown v. Taylor,” but in that 
case there was a misconception of the status of the 
person whose burial was in dispute ; no arguments 
were offered on behalf of the defence, no judgment 
was pronounced, and, therefore, he contended it 
was still an open question whether there was a 
common-law right of sepulture se from the 
ight to orm over the body the service of the 
urch of England. This resolution was not, as 
had been said, disestablishment in disguise, but 
rather a claim for concurrent endowment, as it 
demanded equal sacerdotal privil The vicar 
of a parish near Bradford had written to him to 
say that he lived at least two or three miles from 
any cem , that he had no burial-ground 
attached to his church, but that within a couple of 
hundred yards there was a Baptist chapel with an 
admirable cemetery attached, and that he could 
not bury there. (Hear, hear.) He was not blaming 
the Baptists, but he said that charity began at 


home. (Cheers.) The hon. gentleman also quoted 
an extract from the Rev. en Gladstone to 
show that in his parish in N Wales Dissenters, - 


as a rule, preferred Church burials, but that it was 
e just a few would like the ceremony to be 
ergy by their own minister—(Hear, hear)— 

t he added, Till they apply to be rated in 
respect of such use of Church property, I do not 
see how they can aes a any right at all 
over the fabric of churchyard.” (Cheers.) He was 
not one of those who had ever denied the existence 
of a grievance, but he believed that it affected, not 
the main body of the Nonconformists, but the Non- 
conformist ministers, who were jealous of the posi- 
92889 And was that House to sacrifice 
— peace whi By == to be by the grave in 
order to the envy or the jealousy of a small 
minorit (Cheers. ) 

Mr. LeaTHam remarked that there were some 
questions the public discussion of which was so 
calculated to throw light on other and broader 
questions with which they had some relation, that 
whenever his party was beaten on such questions 

e confessed he had 


in that House ed their 
failure with a good deal of equanimity. He 
believed that no politician parted with a 


8 without pang, and if he were anxious to 
© a very narrow view of this controversy he 
should say to hon. tlemen opposite to go on 
beating them year alter year, for the oftener they 
did so the more thoroughly would they beat into 
the public mind the conviction that there was no 
real remedy for the grou of grievances, of which 
this was one, short of disestablishment itself. 
(Cheers.) He could not help thinking that the 
speech of the Home Secre did far more credit 
to his poweras a debater than to his shrewdness as a 
practical man, or to his faculty asa logician. The 
right hon. gentleman told the House the new 
churcbyards were to be swept away from the 
Church, but if he had glanced his eye over the 
resolution he would have seen that the only church- 
yards to which it referred were the parochial 
churchyards, and therefore the new churchyards 
were not in question. (Hear, hear.) He threw 
out a distinct challenge to Dissenters to admit 
Churchmen to their burial grounds. If they asked 
a Mussulman to dinner they would not ask him to 
eat pork—{a )—and Dissenters would not be 
di to t Churchmen by offering them 
their burial - grounds, when they knew that 
no Churchman would be interred in unconse- 
crated ground. (Hear, hear.) It was said 
it was with an ill-grace that Dissenters made 
their present demand, considering that when 
& compromise was tendered to them during the 
discussions on Church-rates they refused to accept 
it or to pay for the maintenance of the churchyards. 
But surely when the use of a thing was coupled 
with conditions which deprived it of its value, 
what right had they to expect people to pay for it 
on those terms ? uality of payment presupposed 
equality of use, and he denied that Churchmen and 
Dissenters now used the churchyards on equal con- 
ditions. Everything was done that was congenial 
to the Churchman, whereas when the Dissenter 
went there for interment he was only buried to be 
— out of sight. Give the Dissenters equality of 
rial and enable them to bury their dead in the 
— op a anne re — 
as they were only permitted to bury on suffer- 
ance, and their dead — — 228 the 
u yas es Se ee o act as an indig. 
nity, and altogether declined to pay for it 8 


But as 


boon, The clergy especially ought to petition for 


the change now proposed, because many of them 
highly prized the Athanasian Creed, and read its 
clauses with emphasis and vigour on 

Sunday. On Monday they might be called upon 
te bury a Dissenter who was the unfortunate 
object of these maledictions, and to declare that they 
committed him to the grave in a sure and certain 
hope of a joyful resurrection, To bis mind it was 
a great wrong that a Dissenter should be denied at 
his grave the services of his own particular minis- 
ter, and that he should have to be buried in the 
ish churchyard amid oe against which 

e had all his lifetime protested. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. PrIL believed the present motion to be an 
invidious one, and one fraught with danger to the 
Church ; and whatever they did hereafter—and he 
hoped something would be done with regard to this 
question—the party with whom he acted would - 
vote ina way that would be perfectly well under- 
stood. (Derisive cheers.) 

Mr. WarRIN WILLIAMs wished to say, as 
Churchman, that he was not influenced by the re- 
ligious opinions which, it wassaid, operated on the 
minds of those who brought forward this resolu- 
tion. He was influenced by the conviction that 
his Nonconformist friends suffered from injustice 
and oppression— No, no,” and cheers)—and he 
— A regret that the clergy allowed 

eir go opportunity to passa few years ago, 
when they declined the romise off them, 
thus following the worst itions of the Church. 
They seem to learn nothing, to forget no and 
to give up nothing. Lord Stowell that he did not 
know an rule of law which regulated the 
deposit o ies in gra ves, and that the authority 
for the existing ceremony was to be found in our 
manners rather than our laws. If so, what became 
of the argument that the right of burial existed 
only along with the ceremony which attended it? 
The grievance now complained of was due to the 
change in the religious opinions of the nation, and 
the feeling of opposition aroused among the popu- 
oo 8 = the —. 4 * ** 

at degree, to the alarming s of sacerdo 

— on the part of the 9 with which 
the laity had no sympathy, and which they were 
determined to check. The case of Scotland and 
Ireland had been cited to refute the suggestion that 
if this change were made, any indecency or irre- 
verence would follow. (Hear, hear.) Russia, 
Germany, and Austria, had been referred to in the 
same way. It was very nearly true that England 
stood alone on this question, and it was humiliatin 
to confess that the clergy of the Established an 
Reformed Church of England were setting an ex- 
ample of bigotry and intolerance to the rest of 
Eu He hoped the representatives of the 
people would emancipate themselves frum the in- 

uence of the cl in this matter, and would 
resolve that the Church should not be open to the 
stigma mentioned by 8 —‘*Oh, shame upon 
our religion that heathens and soldiers are more 
gracious to their dead enemies than ministers of 
the Christian religion are to their living brethren.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Disragii: I think the importance of the 
question before us, interesting though it may be, is 
somewhat exaggerated when we are told, as we 
have been told by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that the heart of the people is touched upon this 
question, and when we have also heard in the 
course of the debate that it is a question with 
which the whole nation is deeply concerned. Now, 
though, as I have said, an interesting question, it 
does not appear to me to be one of general, cer- 
tainly not of universal interest. We have been 
told continually in this debate that it does not con- 
cern Ireland. We have been told continually also 
that it does not concern Scotland. We are in pos- 
session of evidence that two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of 22,000,000 in England and Wales now 
have recourse to cemeterics. We have, therefore, 
to consider the effect of the existing regulations 
upon one-third of the population of England and 
Wales. Ido not say this is not a very important 
element, one which demands serious and grave con- 


sideration, but we shculd have this fact in our 
minds when reminded so frequently that we are 
now discussing a question upon which the passion 
and thought of the whole nation are intent. 
(Hear, hear.) Let us analyse for a moment the 
position of these eight millions. I have heard it 
estimated, and it is, I beljeve, an estimate for 
which there is fair ground, that of these eight 
millions of people, 2,000,000 are Nonconformists, 
considerably, if not adequately, provided with 
cemeteries of their own. e have, then, to con- 
sider the population of 6,000,000 belonging to the 
Church, among whom are found all the church- 
yards which we are now discussing. 1 am not 
insensible to the associations of a churchyard. I 
am the member for Bucks, which the 
churchyard the subject of the immortal Elegy to 


which reference has been made. It is i ible 
to read without motion the lines upon the place 
where ‘‘the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


But unfortunately the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet do not sleep in these tombs. Their 
slumbers have been disturbed, and since the day of 
Mr. Gray the condition of the churchyard is very 
much changed, The population of the country has 
immensely increased and the condition of the 
churchyards of England, accurately described by 


| the hon, member (Mr. Pell) as highly unsatisfav- 
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tory—I would even say, in a great degree dis- 
ful. (Hear, hear.) Nor is there any —— — 
cemedy for this great evil. Those s who have 
given much attention to the sanitary condition of the 
country know how inadequate are the means which 
the Government possess to cope with the evil, and 
unless it is encountered, how imperfect and unsatis- 
factory will be all the results with 
to the churehyards of the country. (Hear, hear.) 
The of State has under his the 
churchyards of ard, and he has no machinery 
whatever to supervise their condition. If this t 
duty were transferred to the President of the 
Government Board, with an — pom staff under 


him, which possibly his office could command, v 

considerable results might no doubt be — 
And I must say that at this time, when we are 
entering into all these controversies, these competi- 
tive efforts to enjoy the churchyards of — 
(laughter) —it would be much more desirable if we 
— oy 22 to — more decorous pet 

ome awaits us, 80 pred grog ae Ape a 

least ise the duty we ought to towards 
them. (Hear, hear.) Now, Sir, if this be a state of 
the country, which is an unjust one, and I believe— 
though I touch somewhat alight upon it at this 
hour—that it is perfectly j by information in 
the possession of the Government, I am entirely op- 
posed, on grounds different from those which have 
prevailed, generally king, in the course of this 
debate, to dealing with the church sin any other 
way than placing them in a condition favourable to 
pablic health, and shutting up all those the condi- 
tion of which is quite hopeless. This is a subject 
intimately connected with the resolution of the hon. 
and learned gentleman. In what way can we put 
these churchyards in a proper condition? The hon. 
member for Fife scorned the idea that where a land- 
lord gave a portion of his territory for the use of his 
parish and his neighbours, he should be allowed to 
make any conditious as to the religious tenets of 
those who may take advantage of gifts. We 
know very well that in England the majority of the 
owners of land are members of the Church of Eng- 
land. (Hear, hear.) Well, we must deal wi 

them as we find them, and if 5 islation we 
attempt to induce the landlords of England to come 
liberally forward and assist us in making a consider- 
able revolution and change in these churchyards, it 
is impossible not to feel that if we make it a oondi- 
tion that their use shall not be confined to those of 
their own religious belief we shall find in many, and 
probably in the majority of instances, a great want 
of zeal in their efforts to assist us. (Hear.) 
There is no doubt we should be forced for 
the sake of public health to close md 
churchyards among this population of 6,000,000. 


We may prevent a v ive outlay in 
establishing cemeteries by jedecing the landlords to 
come forward and assist us, but we cannot do this 
unless their munificence was ied to a certain 
extent to those of their own faith. They may 
be and may hold unphilosophical tenets, but 
every must acknowledge that to a certain 
degree they will prevail, and that there is no 
hope of bringing forward any t measure to 
reform these remaining churchy and to put the 
cemeteries in a permaneut sani condition unless 
we are assisted by the landlords of the country. 
(Hear.) Therefore, in that aspect, this is not a 
sectarian but a sani question. (“ Hear,” and 
laughter.) I admit, however, there is another 
aspect of the question, and to that I will now ad- 
dress myself. It is a sectarian question in one 
sense, and that is the very fault 1 find with the 
conduct of those who bring forward the motion and 
support it. This is part of not a secret but an 


avowed system promoted by a well-organised and 
able in this kingdom to terminate the conneo- 
tion Church and State. (Cheers.) I did 


not — N and 1 2 1. 222 — 
speaking at party, that I was of the 
gentlemen sitting opposite—(laughter)—who bo- 
— 2 bat I talking of verfal — 
opinions ; but I am ing of a very powe rty 
organised in this country, and — ie in 
this House, who now for a serious of years have 
not only avowed their intention, but have indicated 
the means and the measures by which that inten- 
tion is to be accompli ; and among those means 
and measures is this 3 4 of the hon. 
and learned member for Denbighshire. How inno- 
cent must you think us when you affect surprise 
because we feel alarmed by a measure which you 
yourselves describe as so cordial, so friendly, 
and so innocuous when it was at first devised, 
and is now ardently and industrously pro- 
pagated and supported, by those who avow 
that their object is to accomplish a great poli- 
tical end which we believe would be destructive to 
the best interests of the country. (Loud cheers) 
This is the reason we meet your — — with such 
decided opposition. This is — a scheme, one 
of the numerous tactics, a portion of a well-devised 
and matured strategy, which is to advance until at 
last it obtains possession of the citadel. The hon. 
and learned member for the City of Oxford stated 
that three years ago, and lamented the bitter con- 
troversies that still subsisted between Churchmen 
and Noaconformists. I lament them; I always 
have lamented them, believing as I do that the 
Church of England is one of the greatest securities 
for the welfare of the even for our liberties, 
as well as our moral happiness and general welfare. 
I have always done justice to the great deeds of 
Nonconformis's. I know how much in the history 
of this country we owe to the high moral qualities, 
the love of liberty, and the bold, heroic conduct of 
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the Nonconformists of England, and therefore I 
much deplore the alienation between Churchmen 
and Nonconformists. I cannot see in the real nature 
of things why that hostility should exist; it exists 
only because there is a certain portion among the 
Nonconformists, modern in their thought, modern 
and novel in their conception of their public duty, 
who have taken, to my mind, a completely erroneous 
conception of the Constitution of this country and 
the ible results which they can obtain consis- 
tently with a due observance of that Constitution. 
We have come to a time when wo have heard men 
speak with contempt of the toleration which was 
the great achievement of Nonconformists of old 
days, and who say that nothing will satisfy them 
but equality. ition cheers.) Well, but that 
cheer from the other side proves exactly what I 
wish to have believed—that who cheer are in 
favour of the schemes of the 
which I refer. ~ a on subject 
in fact, inconsistent with (the Constitution 
the country, and therefore I regret the con- 
tro between Nonconformists and 


an ment now upon the English 2 a 
oy the nality they desire is the subver- 


religious 
sion of the exis settlement of this country. 
That is the reason why I must give my opposition 


to this motion. It has been brought forward, as I 
have intimated, on a very frail plea, upon a subject 
which has really little to do with the momentous 
principles invoked in this debate. I believe if the 
sanitary condition of this country were what it 
ought to be—(Opposition laughter)—there would 
be no controversy now about churchyards. I trust 
the time is not far distant when that will be 
remedied ; but when the hon. gentleman opposite 
pledges the H — N — of the 
e House su ve 
— Mir the Tn ES Set 
—for you cannot acco 0 
bave in view consistently with main the don. 
stitution of this country—I must though I 
ret ever to give a vote which savours at all of 
ious exclusiveness or bigotry—( ition 
cheers)—I must take the question out of the in- 
genious and eloquent representations and 
sentations we have listened to, and to a measure 
which I believe tobe insidious and I must 
give‘an uncompromising opposition. (Cheers.) 

The Marquis of Hartinetox : I know the House 
is anxious for a division, and I promise to detain it 
only fora short time. I do not think it necessary 
on this occasion to discuss the question of Dives- 
tablishment. My hon. and learned friend the 
member for Oxford reminded the House that the 
argument from disestablishment has been often 
before employed when some grievance felt by 
Dissenters has been brought forward. (Hear, hear.) 
That argument has been often before employed, 
but happily, it has been disregarded, and I should 
like to ask whether, in the opinion of the House, 
the Church is weaker in the estimation of the 
country than it was before? (Hear, hear.) The 
right hon. gentleman, following the example of the 
Home , depreciated as much as he could 
the extent of the grievance. But, I poy both 
right hon. gentlemen utterly misunders what 
was the nature of the 2 of which the 
Dissenters It does not matter, in my 
1 whether this grievance extends, as was 

ted by the — hon. gentleman, to two millions 
of our fellow subjects or to a much lesser number. 
The grievance is not felt merely by those who are 
compelled under the existing law to bury their 
relations in churchyards with rites which do 
not approve ; the grievance is felt to be a grievance 
o' the whole Nonconformist body. (Hear, hear.) 
The Home Secretary made an ingenious , but 
to a great extent he avoided the question and did 
not meet the grievance complained of. The right 
hon. gentleman who has just sat down, when 
he before moved the rejection of the bill 
of the hon. member for nbighshire, stated 
that he could not admit that the Nonconfor- 
mists had even a minute grievance. The 
right hon. 8 has not repeated that state- 
ment, nor did the Home Secretary to-night make 
it. ie | have both minimised to the utmost of 
their ability the number of s to whom the 
grievance applies, but I have not heard either of 
them deny a real grievance exists. If they do 
not deny the existence of the grievance, neither do 
they admit it, nor hold out the slightest hope that 
they will either by compromise or any other 
remove that grievance. (Hear.) It _ ar 
what the Government are pre to do. The 
are prepared to maintain, probably at the comman 
of their clerical supporters—(Opposition cheers)— 
the vast extent of the privileges of the clergy of 
the Established Church, however much annoyance 
and dissatisfaction those privileges may cause to 
their Nonconformist fellow-countrymen. But they 
are prepared to treat this question as a sanitary 
question—(loud Opposition cheers)—and they in- 
dulge in what I believe will be a futile hope that 
by diminishing the number of churchyards in which 
this grievance will exist, and the number of persons 
directly effected by the grievance, they will get 
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trained to adopt 
proposed by the resolution of the hon. and learned 


gentleman. (Cheers) 


tion, but was not heard in the impatient cries foro 


di 0 
The House divided with the following result :— 
For the resolution 248 
ainst ee i 279 
Majority egainst —3l 
The motion was therefore lost. 


The announcement of the numbers was received 
with loud cheers and counter cheers. 
After some other business the House adjoarned 

at a quarter to two o’clock. 
— —ä— J- 
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AN ESSAY ON THE PERSONALITY AND MINISTRY OF THE HOLY GHOST, WITH 
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By Rev. 
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and defence of whet maz be called is 
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Christian 1 philosophy, a noble 
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LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY AND 
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HE LIFE and LETTERS. of LORD 
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London: Longmans and Co. 
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NGREGATIONAL UNION LECTURE 
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SUMMARY. 


gly fayour- | ; 
t-end of 


wit- 
— ad from Bucki ee 

i 0 ga ve jest 
a loyal if not an enthusiastic greeting as 
i through the crowded 
streetse—a welcome 
* neared 
the London Hospital, where the Queen 
was to a new and extensive wing, 
towards cost of which the Grocers’ 
Company 2 the munificent donation of 
20,0004. Majesty was received by the 
officials of the hospital and a multitude of 
visitors in a spacious pavilion where the 
ceremonial of the day took place ; the building 
being duly declared to be open by Mr. Seore- 
tary Cross on behalf of the Queen. Apart 
from the good effect of this auspicious meeting 
of the Sovereign with so many thousands of 
her subjects of all classes, the royal visit has 
been of service to this magnificent hospi- 
tal, which even now contains 600 patients and 
early affords surgical help and advice to some 
0,000 out-patients. Donations to the extent 
of 70,000/., exclusive of the gift of the Grocers’ 
Company, will be a munificent memento of Her 

jeaty’s visit to the great East-ond charity. 

ides the debate on the burials question, 

the House of Commons has been y occu- 
pied with discussions on the Army imates, 
which were explained in detail by Mr. Hardy 
on Thursday evening. The total amount is 
somewhat over fifteen millions and a quarter— 
an increase of about 604,000/. on the — 
of last year. The Secretary for War proposes 
to increase the soldiers’ pay—to which no one 
can fairly object—at the rate of twopence per 
day, payable in a lump sum (18/.) on the com- 
pletion of six years’ service; but he adds the 
smount to the Betimates instead of saving it by 
ratrenchment—to which many very reasonably 
object, for we are spending on our military 


! 


forces some two millions and a-half more than 
four years ago. The right hon, gentleman ex- 
AX. Mr. Cardwell's scheme has been 
carried out, that a well-appointed army 
of 30,000 men, in addition to iments 
of the Guards, will be secured. Oa the 
first vote bein „Mr. Pease moved 
a reduction of 10,000 men, on the ground that 
an army of regulars and auxiliaries of 526,000 
is the largest peace establishment which 
England bas ever been asked to provide, is 
larger than the country requires, and that this 
country is on cordial relations with — 
Powers; but he eveutually withdrew the amend- 
ment. On Monday, when the discussion was 
resumed, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in a telling 
speech, moved, That the interests of the 
nation do not demand an increased expenditure 
cppel tothe. Opposition london to. cappor 
4 e Opposition ers su 
that retrenchment which was the pledge and 
the earnest of peace. Mr. Richard, in seconding 
the resolution, called on the ag hed this 
country, to take the lead in inviting Europe to 
terminate this system of wild ex on 
gigantic armaments, and on Parliament to show 
a reduction of our forces that peace was 
really the policy of this country. Bat the 
amendment was rejected by a majority of 129, 
only sixty-three members having the courage 
to support it. Before p Q 


The new French Constitution now 
ion in a visible and well- 


rogress was reported 
large instalment of the Army Estimates was | that 


voted. 


the Londun Protestant ting 

the Three Denominations, praying for the with- 
drawal of the second Fugitive Slave Circular, 
led to an in and important debate. The 
emphatic declarations made by the Lord Chan- 


the 
that there was no real necessity for the i 
fresh instructions last autumn, and second, that 
the appointment of a royal commission was 
uous and may have an injurious effect. . 


In the House of Commons 2 
ing Mr. J. J. Colman asked a series - 
tions in reference to the British School, 
. 4 which the ® reply of Lord Sandon 
was eminently evasive unsatisfactory. 
will be remembered that a school board was 

and that it was proposed to trans- 
e existing Bri School. 
t did not take usual and 


regulatio ; 
Monday night Lord Sandon al 
this point, in reference to whi 
of his lordship’ reply, ve have 
ohn Browne. 
wing isthe most im ' 
communication, for the whole of which we 
are quite unable to find room: 
It would be unfair to those who 
ulromeuta of 
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the general of these and 
observations. We are not about 
at American institutions, even 
appear that the ical workin them by 
unworthy bands has evolved these scandals. 
Scoundrelism, unhappily, is not by any 
means an American monopoly. There 
is too good reason to believe that it existe 
and... thrives! commercially 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL. 


Ws are now able to examine the provisions 
of Lord Salisbury’s Bill, which was published 


the as an exposition of the bill, we should 
have very much mistaken. And now, re- 
commending our readers to treat that speech as 


throwing no light on the bill, we will proceed 
to discuss the scheme laid before Parliament. 

In brief, this is a plan to re-endow the clergy ; 
to repeal a large part of the University Tests Act ; 
and to secure to the clerical Tory party the complete 
control over the colleges and the University. 

is no power under the bill to touch the 
clerical restrictions on the headships of colleges, 
but there is power to unite the headships to 
clerical offices in the colleges or in the Univer- 
sity. When this is done the college will be 
unable hereafter to ¢ the clerical restrio- 
tion; and thus while the bill apparently leaves 
these clerical restrictions alone, it really enables 
the commissioners to tie them tighter round the 
necks of the colleges. 

Secondly, the commissioners are to be invested 
with authority to abolish a large number of 
0 felluwships and convert them into offices 
of the University. Thus, by merely leaving the 
clerical fellowships alone, their voting power in 
the colleges will be enormously increased by 
increasing the proportion which they will bear 
to the others, 

Thirdly, the commissioners may alter with- 
out limitation the way of appointing to college 
offices. Thus they may abolish the system of 
election by merit after examination, and reintro- 
duce patronage, favour, and restrictions. The 
old Act contained a direction that emoluments 
should be conferred by personal merit and fit- 
ness, and the ordinances framed under that Act 
directed an examination as the means of ascer- 
taining that merit. But now the commissioners 


are free to di all rules, and may cause 
places to be filled up as they please. There is 
nothing in the bill to prevent the commissioners 


giving the power of appointment to the epis- 
copal visitor or to the bishop of the diocese. K 
Fourthly, the commissioners have power by 
the 42nd section to set aside the provision of 
the University Tests Act 1871 prohibiting the 
foundation of any fresh clerical or denomina- 
tional offices in the University. This bill enacts 
that statute made under it shall be deemed 
to have made before the passing of the 
University Tests Act of 1871; and as that Act 
saved from its tion all clerical restrictions 
in force before its ing, the commissioners 
will be enabled to reimpose clerical restrictions 
on all the fellowships and professorships which 
are now lay, and to found new offices limited to 
the . Moreover there is nothing in the 
bill to prevent the commissioners adding to the 
endowment of offices now clerical from the 
general funds which will be at their disposal. 


Fifthly, the bill takes away from the colleges 
the power which they now have of amending 
these statutes by iding that statutes made 
2. commissioners may only be altered by 

e University on the application of two- 
thirds of the college. The governing bodies 
of the colleges, be it remembered, are, as a rule, 
elected openly by merit, and are ready to in- 
troduce reforms. The governing body of the 
University being composed of all the 
duates, is mostly clerica], and quite alien from 
all interest in or understauding of the details 
of academic administration. This proposal, 
therefore, will for the future tie the hands of all 
reformers by making them wait on the pleasure 
of an anti-reforming and uninformed body. 

Again, hitherto alterations of ordinances and 
statutes made by the colleges and University 
have had to be sanctioned by the Queen 


in Council. But this bill provides (Section 40, 
coupled with Sections 31, 32, and 33) that in 
future, unless the proposed alteration of the 
there shall be no power of 

F eye by the 

ground of 


— 

the University, to reimpose clerical tests, it 
will be seen how serious this proposal is. 
Apparently, the bill gives wide power to the 
commissioners to abolish clerical restrictions 
wehips. But unless there are oxpress 
words authoris the commissioners to 
abolish all restrictions there are words 
in sections thirteen and fourteen which may be 
construed by the commissioners as instruc- 
tions to retain them. First, Section 13 
desires the commissioners to have regard to 
the main intention of the founder where it has 


not been neglected or set aside, And, though 


clerical restrictions are not réally part of the 
main intention of the founder, yet, if a Tory 
commission chuoses to say they are—and there 
are no direct words in the bill to the contrary— 
it will be hard for a reforming college to per- 
suade them. Then Section 14 says that the 
Commissionersin their scheme shall have regard to 
theinterests ‘‘ of religion, learning, and research.” 
Hitherto all reference to religion has asa rule 
been a matter of preamble, not of substantive 
enactment, and therefore has not imposed an 
restriction on legislation. Thus the Oxfo 
University Reform Act, 1854, recites :— 
„ Whereas it is expedient for the advancement 
of religion and learning to enlarge the powers 
Ko.“; and again, Section 28 recites :—* And 
whereas it is expedient for the interest of 
religion and learning to enable colleges to alter 
and amend their statutes,” &. But when it 
comes to the substantive part of the section it 
enables them to abolish restrictions, to open to 
competition, but there is nothing said about 
giving favour to any Church or imposing ~ 4 
clerical restrictions; and though in the 30t 
Section there is again a reference to Religion 
and learning.“ yet the object of the section was 
to enable the former commissioners to deal 
freely with trusts and throw them open—not to 
impose fresh restrictions. Religion js mentioned 
eleewhere in the old Acts, but the word has 
never hitherto been used as the m 
for sectarian aseendancy, Unfortunately, 
we know that, in consequence of 0 
establishment of a Church in this country, 
the Ovurt of Chancery will construe any re- 
ference to religion in the operative part of a 
foundation to mean the Established religion, 
and no doubt Lord Salisbury’s Commissioners, 
if the bill is not made distinct in the other 
sense, will treat Section 14 as a direct instruo- 
tion to them to give preferences to the Hsta- 
blished Church in their schemes. Let Lord 
Salisbury, if he wants to give a religious colour 
to his bill, put religion in the preamble and say 
something to this effect—‘‘ Whereas, in the 
interests of religion, learning, and research, it 
is expedient that all sectarian preferences be 
abolished, and that the University of Oxford 
be reformed,” &. It certainly does seem that 
religion suffers by insincere language, which 
apparently says one thing and ly means 
another, and also by the paid hy which 
submits to tests and to ordination for the sake 
of college emoluments. Religion also suffers by 
the littleness and uncharitableness which are 
roused by fighting in its name for worldly posi- 
tion and for wealth. 

There are many defects in the bill which we 
may hereafter point out. Enough has been 
—1 to show that when Lord Salisbury dressed 
himself up in a reforming fancy dress, though 
the skin might be the ekin of Esau, yet the 
voice was still the voice of Jacob. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
House of Commons, Tuesday, 1 a.m. 


What Mr. Disraeli's Administration has lost and 
is likely to lose by reason of the maladroitness of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty is in some measure 
counterbalanced by the personal qualities and Minis- 
terial successes of the Secretary of State for War. 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy is as Aabile as Mr. Ward 
Hunt is unskilful, and that is a comparison that 
carries the superlative close up to the outmost limit 
of possibility. Mr. Gathorne Hardy's statement on 
Thursday night, when introducing the Army Esti- 
mates was somewhat diffuse, and its delivery was 
marred by that breathless manner which much 
detracts from the force of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s Parliamentary utterances. But there was 
about it a charming air of frankness and a constant 
acknowledgment of the right of the House of Com- 
mons to exact and to receive the fullest informotion, 
which went far tocounteract these influences. More- 
over, Mr. Hardy showed a perfect mastery of his sub- 
ject, and made it clear that he had been at work ia 
improving the army, not only laboriously and ener- 
getically, but ietelligently and successfully. Lord 
Cardwell, regarding the work of his successor, 
might write under it, as Virgil wrote under the 
distich which Bathyllus claimed, — 

Bic vos non vobis mellificatis apes, 
But the fact that a Conservative Minister indus- 
triously and intelligently follows in the steps of a 
Liberal predecessor, and even carries further his 
improvements, is a stata of affairs of which Liberals 
at least, and Lord Cardwell least of all, need not 
complain. 

The Liberals who took part in the brief debate 
which time permitted on Thursday night certainly 
made no complaint, but rather vied with the Mini- 
sterialists in their appreciation of the Minister of 
War's labours and plans. Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
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man, the only representative of the War Depart- 
ment of the late Ministry on the front Opposition 
Bench, was obliged to justify his office by offering 
a few criticisms. But they related to unimportant 
details, and did not prevent him also from express- 
ing his approval of the general management of the 
War Office. Amid this chorus of approval Mr. 
Pease’s motion for reducing the number of men by 
10,000 found no supporters, and was not even dis- 
cussed. A prominent member sitting below the 
gangway, well known as an independent critic and 
the possessor of ‘‘views” chiefly economical on 
army affairs, told me on Friday that he had gone 
down to the House with the intention of support- 
ing Mr. Pease’s motion, but after hearing Mr. 
Hardy’s statement he refrained, and even in the 
few remarks he made expressed an unusually un- 
qualified approval. Mr. Whalley's interposition 
was exceedingly comical. The hon. member rose 
to support Mr. Holms’s motion for an adjournment 
of the debate. At first sight it seemed that nothing 
could have been more unfortunate for Mr. Holms 
than this unsolicited championship. Bat in the 
end it turned out that nothing could have been 
more effective. Mr. Whalley, starting from a 
motion to report progress, discussed the system of 
recruiting, and gradually, but by steps the quicken- 
ing of which the House watched with amused 
attention, arrived at his inevitable goal, and boldly 
charged the Jesuits with the accountability of the 
lessened stature and narrowing chest measure- 
ment of the British recruit. Checked by the chair- 
man, he set off again, beginning in remote quarters, 
and, amid shouts of Jaughter, once more arriving at 
the priests. By the time he had finished the House 
was in such a condition of uproarious merriment 
that, as Mr. Disraeli admitted further progress 
was impossible ; and so the debate was adjourned. 
The debate on Mr. Osborne Morgan’s resolution 
brought together the biggest House of the new 
Parliament, and the momentary fate of the Burials 
Bill was decided by the largest vote ever taken on 
the question. With 527 members voting on a di- 
vision to triumph in which all the energies of the 
Government Whip have for some days been de- 
voted, a hostile majority of thirty-one is much more 
like a victory than a defeat. It certainly scores the 
high-water mark of Conservative opposition to this 
particular demand of Nonconformity. Mr. Osborne 
Morgan's speech even went beyond the expectation 
of his friends in its effectiveness, The opening 
portions were the least successful, the hon. member 
not having gained a full mastery of his voice, and 
being perhaps hampered by the conviction that 
he was in some measure telling a thrice- told 
tale that might weary his audience. But the 
growing interest of the House reacted upon him, 
and the latter half of his speech was as vigorously 
delivered as it was clearly conceived and eloquently 
expressed. If the Liberation Society or others 
especially interested in the cause espoused by Mr. 
Osborne Morgan desire to bring before the public 
in a small space and in a conclusive form a convio- 
tiou of the hopelessness of that staunch uncompro- 
mising resistance which, according to the Premier, 
the Conservatives are determined to give to the 
Burials Bill, they cannot do anything better than 
print and widely circulate Mr. Cross’s speech in 


opposing the resolution. The Home Secretary is ' 


a moderately able man, whose training and prac- 
tice secure him on ordinary occasions 
damaging his own cause when pleading it. But 
on Thursday night, having to make an official and 
important declaration against the proposed changes 
2 Pon: matters of burials, the right hon. gentleman 

ivered one of the most telling ments against 
the Established Church that 2 spoken in 
the House of Commons since Mr. Miall left it. 
He forgot the Church in thinking of the church- 
yard, and, generally, afforded an illustration of the 
muddled state into which the mind of an ordinary 
intelligent man may fall when he sets himself 
deliberately to defend a cause which is logically 
untenable. 

As for Mr. Disraeli, he, in his characteris- 
tically audacious manner, did not condescend 
to the pretence of arguing the question at all. Sir 
William Harcourt, watching him sit through the 
long hours of the debate with downcast head and 


expressionless face, surmised that he was devising grea 


schemes for escaping from the position in which he 
found himself. The device had already been 
determined upon in Cabinet Council, and what Mr. 
Disraeli was revolving in his mind more probably 
was the construction of one of those epigrammatic 
sentences with which he is accustomed to label 
the political and social questions of the day. He 
found it just before midnight, and used it with 
varied effect. The question is not a sectarian 


but a sanitary one,” he said; and from the 
Ministerial benches rose thunderous cheers, whilst 
the Liberals, on whom this astounding view 
came with a suddenness that seemed mo- 
mentarily to take their breath away, pre- 
sently answered with a burst of laughter 
that disconcerted even Mr. Disraeli. It was not, 
perhaps, the wisest or the most statesmanliko thing 
thus to narrow to an aphorism the point of view 
from which the Conservative party have decided to 
regard a question that touches the warmest and 
quickest feelings of millions of Englishmen and 
women, It dangerously bares the whole position. 
But this is not the first time that Mr. Disraeli has 
been content to sacrifice something substantial for 
the sake of obtaining currency for an epigram he 
has laboriously coined. 


Such measure of interest as clung to the renewed 
debate on the Army Estimates on Monday night, 
suffered greatly by the discussion which sud- 
denly sprang up on the Suez Canal purchase, In 
the abrupt dismissal of Sir Daniel Lange, Mr. 
Gladstone has been quick to see a proof of the 
emptiness of the boast that by expending four mil- 
lions in the purchase of shares, Great Britain had 
acquired a commanding influence over the affairs 
of the company. Here was a favourable oppor- 
tunity of exercising that influence, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, much to Mr. Disraeli’s discomfort, pressed 
it upon the attention of the Ministry and the House. 
He scored another point off a strange and even 
startling statement made in an off-hand way by 
the Premier, and which seemed to point to the 
sending out of a Commission to receive certain 
branches of Egyptian revenues, and apply the pro- 
ceeds in the reduction of debt. Mr. Disraeli 
subsequently declared that he meant nothing by 
that, and that Mr. Gladstone’s fears were ground- 
less. But the right hon. gentlemen does not 
usually speak words which signify notbing, and 
unless Mr. Gladstone's vigorous speech scotched 
the snake in its infant growth, we shall hear some- 
thing more of the scheme hereaſter. 


Beligions und Benominutional Rebos. 


Burstzem.—The Rev. J. Fernie has resigned the 
ey of the uke — — whi — — 
or more than years, having accepted an 
invitation to return to Natal. Mr. Fernie preached 
his farewell sermon on Sunday evening week, and 
on the following day a tea-meeting was held, at 
which presen s were made to the retiring 
minister by the church and congregation, by the 
senior classes of the Sunday school, and by mem- 
bers of other churches and denominations. 


Bo.tton—MavupsLey-street New Scuool - On 
Feb. 23 a bazaar was opened in the new school 
ises connected with the above place 
ship ( „ Rev. Robert Best). buildings 
consist of separate rooms for Sunday and day- 
school purposes, infant- lecture-hall, tn. 
agus room and twelve -rooms, altogether 
8 
chair 


the Lancashire and Versie Railway and 
who ke of the 


-street School in his 
youthful da handsome 
sum of , which, with previous subscriptions, 
enables the committee to open and furnish the 
schools free of debt. 


Gosrort.—In consequence cf ill-health, and of 
medical advice, the Rev. W. H. Jellie has been 
obliged to resign of the church of Union 
Chapel, Stoke, Gos after a pastorate of five 

ears. The Portsmou'h Times says: — During 

r. Jellie’s residence in the town he has won the 
respect of most who knew him outside his own 
sect. He held the post of hon. secretary to the 
Hampshire Congregational Union, which he resigned 
some #ix — since, on account of ill-health. 
He was also a member of the Alverstoke Burial 
Board and of the committee of the Gosport School 
of Science and Art. Altogether we feel that Mr. 
Jellies departure will be a loss to the town, which 
he quits & 2 — weeks. 4 7 oon ae 
on Thursda and passed the following resolu- 
tion :—** That this meeting, having read the letter 
of the Rev. W. H. Jellie resigning the pastorate 
of the church, would express extreme regret aod 
tender most affectionate sympathy to him in his 
t affliction, but in the face of his own state- 


ments and the advice of his physicians, feel that 
poor Aa no other than accept his resignation, 
hope that his health may, the blessing of 
God, be speedily restored, and that he may ye be 
spared many years for useful service in whatever 
here God may see fit to him, and they would 
offer the sum of 1501 to the Rev. W. H. Jellie out 
of the ‘general fund’ of the church in recognition 
of his valuable services.” A meeting to bid him 
farewell was also arranged to be held before the 
rev, gentleman leaves Gosport. 


Titeruture. 


ROTE ON ETHICS.* 


All readers of Mr. Grote’s works must have 
been gratified to hear that amongst the papers 
left by him “there were discovered se 
essays in Ethics, which ap to be suffi- 
ciently consecutive and .* to be gi von to 
the world.” And prubably all students of 
moral science will be glad to receive anything 
from the pen of one of the ablest of modern 
historians on this subject. Not even our 
knowledge of the side which Mr. Grote would 
ocoupy in ethical controversies would lessen our 
pleasure at receiving auy contribution to their 
settlement from him. But we cannot go 
further than this and say, as sowe have done, 
that this volume is one of the most valvable 
additions which ethical science has received of 
late years. In the first place, the essays are 
not complete, and the most t in form is 
pository of the ethics of Aristotle; and, in 
the next’ place, they are all written in the 
interest of the Utilitarian school, and exhibit 
some of the worst features of it. They aro 
analytical and critical; they deal with the 
origin of the moral sentiment rather than 
with its power or with its truth; they 
are concerned with the nature of the organ, not 
so much with its function. 
Bat on this point we will let Mr. Grote speak 
for himself in a passage which they who differ 
most from his school would Yaniger A 
„ believe,” he says, that those w ave 
represented our moral sentiments as an : 
gate of original and unaccountable instincts, 
ve 8 this theory mainly from a fear 
that the ethical motive would be d ed and 
enfeebled, if the sentiment out of which it 
arises were admitted to be derivative and 
generated by The authority of the 
moral sentiments (they imagine) would not be 
uately sustained, unless the belief could be 
i that they were natural and ready- 
impressed upon the mind 
, or by the Divine 
ature—original revelation, or direct 
commands and impulses, from the Divinity to 
man. Mr. Grote then s to show that 
nothing is gained in the way of authority by 
maintaining the supernatural origin, or instruc- 
tive character, of these sentiments; for, he 
, all our instinctive appetites and im- 
are placed under the rostraints of 
reason; and, if the moral sentiments are of 
Divine origin, how can we account for 
their divergencies? Such being the be- 
lief repudiated in this volume, let us 
inquire, what is the view of its author 
as to right, obligation, and their sanc- 
tions. This we find specially in two essays; 
the first on the origin and nature of ethical 
sentiment; and the fourth on the idea of 
ethical philosophy. Ethical sentiment is,” 
we are told, a very complicated sentiment, 


presupposing many trains of ideas and feelings, 


from several distinct, and even 


pease most 
tly felt during the utter helplessness of 
, at the time when the first associa- 
tions are formed our sympathetic tendencies, 
and our affections of love and hatred—attrac- 
tions and repulsions. This complex whole, 
made up of these several parts, becomes an 
ethical sentiment in virtue of its being social 
semtiment, and having reference to man as4 
social being. We are Both agents and patients, 
we do certain things and suffer other things ; 
and as such we almost unconsciously 
pass from one character to the other, 
ing without end placing ourselves amongst 
the tors of our own actions, we form 
t upon ourselves. This juig- 
ment, Mr. Grote contends, is the main basis 
of what is properly ethical sentiment; which is 
essentially a social sentiment, conceivable only 
by a number of men living in some sort of com- 
munion more or less intimate and exten- 
sve. . . Again, it is a sentiment 
social reciprocii ß. 
The reciprocity between the nt and 
the society consists in this, that althoygh 
he does not ex to receive the protection or 
favour of society, e 


upon condition of cer- 
Nr 
part, failing which, he anticipates from them 
the contrary treatment —yet, on the other hand, 


* Fragments of Kihical „ By the lato 
Grone Grote, F. R. 8. Being a selection from his 
Posthumous Papers, (London: John Murray. 1876) 
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if he has duly ormed these conditions, he 
conceives himself to have earned their protec- 
tion or favour as a matter of right, and thinks 
they would do him wrong if they withheld it.” 
Tt remains now only to seek an answer to a 
third question to have a complete account of 
our right, obligation, and sanction ; that is, why 
should we act in this manner. The answer 
given here is, because Society will refuse 
you its protection if you do not. The 
idea of a sanction — a constant 
of ethical sentiment. The intimate connec- 
tion established in the mind by association 
between good or ill desert and ite consequences, 
drives us to conceive an ideal vinculum be- 
tween them, under the form of a superin- 
tending and ever-watchful Providence, com- 


—4 An punish, to compensate, or to reward.“ 
is is a very simple account of what to most 
men is a very cult matter. Mr. Grote, 
however, belonged to a school which was 
intolerant of mystery. They believed that 
means of their doctrine of relativity they had 
ot 1 that there was no abiding reality in any 
ief the human mind could hold, whether in 
the science of numbers, space, or of morals. 
By means of what they call association they 
were able to piece together a few hopes and 
fears, generated they knew not how or by 
what, and give us the solemn and awful moral 
sentiment that belonged alike to the highes' 
and the lowliest of mankind. But we ha e 
not met before with the bold announcement 
that the origin of a superintending and ever- 
watchful Providence was also due to association, 
We will only add that, in our opinion. this 
treatment of our ethical sentiments is practically 
useful when dealing with average moral natures, 
governed by positive laws. But these laws 
are silent in ene 
and it is the on of great souls, who do not 
think of God as a creation of tion, to 
reveal laws that are to them eternal realities, 
and so to lift the moral consciousness of society 
to a higher plane. The experience, association 
philosophy scarcely accounts for these men. 
Altogether there are six essays in this volume. 
Two we have referred to, but there are three 
which are of special value, they were in the line 
of their author's classical studies. The first— 
the third in the volume—is on the ancient 
2 of moral philosophy; the two last, on 
ethics and politics of totle. The volume 
is one that we gladly place beside the former 
works of Mr. Grote, and which, in spite of our 
fundamental difference from him on moral 
grounds, we cordially commend to our readers. 


Mh, McCOLL’S DEFENOE.* 


When we reviewed Mr. MoOoll’s work we 
spoke of the vigour of his style as well as of 
his large yoga with ecclesiastical 
authorities. There is exhibited in this pam- 
— a similar, and perhaps an unrivalled 

owledge of authorities, and something more 
than vigour of style. Mr. MoOoll returns the 
abuse that has beeu heaped upon him with full 
interest. He stands up to his antagonists, and, 
after a volley of hard words, knocks them 
down one after another with a sort of gasping 
fury. Now, no doubt, it is painful to be 
accused of ignorance, and to have a book that 
one has spent much trouble upon, out up and 
cut to pieces as the Quarterly and some other 
reviewers dealt with Mr. M ; but, after 
all, it is better to bear such things like a man 
than, as Mr. MoOoll does, like a clergyman. 
But, then, Mr. McOoll is a clergyman, and per- 
haps it would be too much to expect him to 
rise superior to the habit of his order in matters 


of tg tty 

Mr. M it seems to us, is apparently right 
in most of his positions. We speak in thi 
guarded manner because we cannot afford to 
— days and nights in — 4 

dens on vestments, and comparing bi book 
with the various rituals which the law has im- 
posed upon the Beta blished Church. Zanchius 
and Bishop Horn do not tempt us to this study, 
nor do the articles of inquiry issued by Laud. 
Whatever may be pro in this controversy, 
the Established Church will hardly be made 
the better, while it would be difficult to make 
it, in these days, much less acceptable than it 
now is. 

ihe chief matters at issue at the present time 
between the higher High-Churchmen and the 
Evangelicals are raised by the Purchas judgment, 
Which is once more gone over in these pages. 
— and alb, cope and chasuble, the east- 
wi position, and wafer — many 
high authorities are quoted in favour of their 
use. The case is fairly stated, as it was 


* My Reviewers Reviewed, ia a Preface to the Thivd 
and Revised Bdition of  Lawlessness, Sacerdotalism, 
Slee 2 By Matcotm Mecotr, M. A. (J. J. 


before, for Mr. MoOoll never states a case un- 
fairly. The point is this:—‘‘Is the Purchas 
judgment a miscarriage of justice or not? The 
answer to that question ought not to be 
influenced in the very slightest degree by our 
opinions as to the intrinsic merits or demerits 
of Ritualism. If Ritualism can be proved to be 
a bad thing, there are constitutional ways of 
putting it down.” Exactly, although this is 
not an expression which we should have expected 
a High-Ohurchman to use, much less should 
we have expected one to suggest such a course, 
For after dealing with his critics in the manner 


we have described, Mr. M Coll gives his opinion 
as to what would follow from this constitutional 
way :— 


The Dean of Chester is sanguine enough to “ hope” 
that the High-Church party will t a compromise, 
which he is good enough to suggest, and which he thinks 
offers a reasouable and equitable solution of all diffi- 
culties. The compromise is that the 14.— party 
shall consent to such alteration of the Consecration 


by | Rubric as shall make the eastward position hencefor- 


ward clearly illegal; the Low-Church party agreeing, 
on their part, to have the eastward position of the 
altar lega Put into plain language, this means 
that the High-Church y should give up Pune 
on condition that the Low- Church y should mag- 
nanimously consent to give up nothing. This is a kind 
of compromise which I think I may venture to assure 
my friend the Dean of Chester is not likely to find 
much favour with the High-Church party. To be quite 
frank with him, he might just as well attempt to pull 
the sun ont of the firmament as to put down the east- 
ward position, The thing is not to be done. If the 
dean + pea 5, —— rty and the Broad 
to unite io support tactics he may very possibly 
succeed in — the Church of Eogland in twain— 
catastrophe of which disestablishment, though one of 
the most certain, would probably not be the most 
momentous resvit. The dean will not be offended if 
I remind him that he has once already miscalculated 
the strength of his forces. He did so on the question 
of the Athanasian Creed. As soon as the agitation 
against that noble confession of faith assumed a 
menacing t it was encountered by a determined 
opposition which scattered it like chaff the wind. 
I venture to assure my friend that a similar issue awaits 
his present campaign the moment it aims at any other 
than a pom victory. For every reason it is better 
that we should clearly understand each other, The High- 
Chureh party has no need to sue, in forma A 
toleration and compromise. It has a history and tradi- 
tions which it has not the smallest intention to abandon 
at the bidding of any one. It makes no war on others, 
not even in self-defence, except _ Ae, Christian wea 

Dean of Chester 


pons of t and persuasi n. 
and Aye ee oy bee therefore take their own course. 
But of one thing they may rest assured. The 


Nee 
upon the part ® whole line; an 
the effect of such tactics will be or rather hes been, 
to make the entire body of Aigh Churchmen close 
their ranks and present a united front. 

The significance of writing such as this, 
whatever may be the merits of the questions at 


issue, is u takeable, and we are possibly on 
the eve of seeing how much it may mean 
practically. Mr. McColl will probably have his 


say on the Fulkestone case. In that case we 
suggest to him to show a little less contempt 
for those who differ from him than he has done 
in this pamphlet, and at the same time it will 
not be unreasonable to expect from him a 
scheme of High-Church action, 


THE HABITATIONS OF MAN.“ 


M. Viollet-le-Duc is one of the most capti- 
vating and informing of writers. He is an 
exact antiquarian, and one of the most sucoess- 
ful of modern French architects; having 
restored with remarkable genius some of the 
most venerated fabries in France. Notre Dame 
in Paris is the chief of these, and it is said by 
good judges to be now one of the most perfect 
structures in Europe. But M. Viollet-le-Duc 
pone and imagination also, and he 

thrown around the literature of architecture 
an aroma, a charm, and a 1 grace such as 
4 had not ee i ew could read of 

o experiments, an o various stages b 
which that maison (whose history he — 
for us in the last volume translated into English 
by Mr. Bucknall) gradually rose, a model of 
domestic comfort and beauty—without feeling 
as deeply interested in it as in most pieces of 
fiction. The same qualities appear in still 
stronger force in this present volume. For one 
thing he has found at once a wider and a more 
elevated theme—one which yields itself more 
readily to his peculiarly exact, and yet pecu- 
larly imaginative mode of treatment. It is a 
. — which we have often remarked in M. 

jollet-le-Duo's that he views no part or point 
of construction apart from human association— 
human comfort or human want—and he thus 
redeems his art from the coldness with which in 
other bands it is too apt to be associated. 

; In the present case he yy wees us to 
wo i persona us as and 
„Doxius — may rit fo typify 


*The Hatitations of Man in all Ayes. By EvcEne 


| Low and Co,) 


VIOLLET-LE-Duc, Translated by BENJAMIN BUCKNALL, 
architect. With numerous illustrations, (Sampson 


respectively the spirit of and that of 
— ag — to 3 forms and 
its. @ accompany these two imaginary 
persons in a series of imaginative tours, in 
which we see the various efforts, man has made 
to build himself a house, from the earliest 
tree-dwellers, in a happy moment drawing the 
tips of the branches togother to form a rude 
screen, and then advancing to the rough hut, 
on to the architecture of China, Egypt, ‘ 
and that of more modern times—Roman, 
Peruvian, Gothic, Moorish, Norman, Gallic, 
Renaissance. The manner and style are 
simply delightful, and the narrative is now 
and then lightened up with a naive subdued 
humour. l we can afford in our short s 
is to give a few detached extracts us ‘‘tasting ” 
of the book. This is an account of an inter- 
view with Fau, the Ohinaman, who has become 
rich by industry, retired, built himself a fine 
house, and, fat, puffing, short-breathed, is dying 
through his self-indulgence :— 

“Stay,” replied the Fau immediately, you shall 
see the house at your leisure when you have eaten and 
drank,” Then the attendants brought a vessel filled 
with s warm beverage, and some spiced cakes. 

“This,” said Epeigos, after tasting of the 
“is soarcely fit even for people in health, but woul: 
soon thee to death. Instead, therefore, of this 
aromatic send for some pure water. In 
order that the remedy we shall give thee to-night may 
be eff it is necessary for thee to abstain all day 
from any g but clear water.” 

Fau was scarcely capable of showing his domain to 
his visitors. The steward of his household wes commis- 
sioved to conduct them everywhere. ... The wife and 
daughter of Fau had come out of their room, sod were 
— — behind the waiter as they returned. He was 
squatted on mats, his arms resting on a kind of small 
bamboo trestles artistically walled. Before him was 
placed a low, wide shelf, covered with fine matt on 
which were bowls, bottles of glazed u- 
ware, and a quantity of small articles unknown to the 
visitors, In the middle a large open vessel oon 
steaming rice, with which were mingled pieces of fish. 
As soon as the strangers had been t in and 
ed by the servants, the latter 

by means of long ladies. The 


seated on mats a 

hastened to fill the bo 
master two small sticks, which he used with 
dexterit , despite his obesity, rapidly conveyed the 
rice to bis mouth. rgos and Doxius had great diffi- 
culty in imitating his example, and were obliged to use 
their fingers to empty the bowls. Next they served 
each of the party with a warm beverage in y 
thin vessels, Then they brought fish cooked with herbs 
and roasted birds. But the visitors had satisfied their 


8 ; ; 
„No is the time, said Epergos to Fau, when it 


will be well to n the curative that is to re- 
store thy health. ve all these viands to thy servan 
and let us talk, if it is ble to thee. We have 


admired thy habitation thy ens ; but when one 
8 such an abode hw is little disposed to leave 
t. Dost thou ever go out!“ 

“How can I?” answered Fau; I bave scarcely 
— enough to take a few steps in my garden.” 

‘*To-morrow morning at sunrise take twenty steps; 
thou wilt take thirtyſthe day after by eating but little; 
forty the day after that, not eating more; and so on 
for some days in succession ; and at the end of twenty 
days thou wilt bein a ition to take an excursion 
outside. I saw a boat moored at the portico; well, 
thou wilt get into a boat and impel thyself, having a 
servant to help thee when thou art tired. Gradually 
restore to thy body the babit of exercise and work 
it has lost; is the only means of recovering health.” 

Fau tixed his small black eyes on E Is it 
to mock me that thou hast come to my house?’ said 
he; tbeu art then no magivian! I am an old fool 
for having listened to thee. Away with thee! if thou 
hadst not eaten in my house I would make thee repent 
of thy impertinence. 

Our next extract shall be of a very different 
character—a sketch of the progress of Rome 
under Augustus, after the civil wars :— 


During the Republican od Rome had scarcely 
had any leisure to think of the arts, and of the plea- 
sures and comfort of which they afford the means. At 
the conclusion of the social war, however, a taste for 
the arts was diffused among the inhabitants of the 


victorious city. . .. . he far-sighted policy of 
Augustus su ed the advantage to ve derived 1 
stimulating 


© growing taste for objects of art, which 
was manifesting itself am the Roman aristocracy, 
well aware as he was that the babit of luxury is one 
of the most effective means of holding the upper 
classes in vassalage. Therofore, altho he lived 
7 himself, and continued to inhabit a modest 
d g. he looked with favour on those of the patri- 
cians, who, in their babitatious, affected a luxury till 
then unknown, who gathered around them artists and 
— and adopted all the refinements of foreign 
utroduction. He who builds himself a palace and 
adorns it with costly works of art is not a conspirator, 
To encou this movement the Emperor the 
temples and public edifices rebuilt on a grander scale 
and with costly materials. This example was followed 
by all who were desirous of enjoying the favour of the 
rince ; for 11 know that this was the most advar- 
mode of paying their court to him. Not onl 


was the city of Rome changing its a an 
ac covered with sumptuous bulidings » which 
ted the and occupied the attention of the 


mu'titude, but the country districts witnessed the 
erection of villa, which contrasted, by their extent 
aud magovificence, with the ooun of the 
Romans of the Hepublic; these ha been usually 


: wm hey oy eee 4 centres 11 
arm opera! in which luxu no place. 
— 1. observed, however, that this display of luxury 
was dictated rather by vanity than by love of art. 

As wehave already said, the value of this book 
lies in the fact that it unites a philosophy of 
human progress and culture with a history of 
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the constructive faculty in man. The dramatic 
framework justifies digressione which, being 
often touched with true humour, add piquanoy, 
as in that sketch of Fau, part of which we have 
iven. It is a book which may be read by the 
east thoughtfal with delight: by the most 
thoughtful it will be found supremely su 
tive and stimulating. Though the translator 
bas not in all cases preserved the felicity of 
Viollet-le-Duc’s phrases, he has given on the 
whole a very faithful and readable version. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton’s novel of Leam Dundar,” 
which bears signs of coming to a conclasion, is car- 
ried on with remarkable power in the present num- 
ber of the Cornhill. It is far beyond anything that 
the authoress has yet written, both for sustained 
strength, and variety and analysis of character. 
The article on Assistant Masters is suggested by 
De. Hornby's recent exercise of his absolute power 
at Eton, and puts the case of the assistants with 
foros and conclusiveness. All lovers of masic will 
read with interest the paper on La Scoala,” with 
its numerous anecdotes of musical composers, 
There is a want of both discernment and breadth in 
the paper on Humour, which the author seems 
to confound with irony and sarcasm, nor is he more 
correct in his incidental remarks on Puritanism and 
humour. He says,—‘‘If Germans are not humo- 
rous, it is because they love sentiment too heartily 
to laugh at it. If the Scotch are not humorous, it 
is because the Puritan conception of the world 
realises the solemnity of life and scorns all trifling 
with its awful realities.” Altogether wrong. Is 
the humour of Burns, Scott, and Wilson not 
relished by the Scotch? and has not Puritan New 
England produced some of the finest humoriste of 
the day? Very graphic is the description of the 
Negro Methodist Conference, which the writer de- 
scribes as one of “‘ earnest, loving Christians.” The 
article on Mr. Campbell's Pupils” should be read 
with sympathetic human interest. The Hand of 
Ethelberta is coming toa olimax, although it is 
perhaps difficult to see what it will be. 

The author of the Dilemma” in Blackwood has 
given us another fresh end unexpected part with a 
development of plot that no one could have antici- 
pated, although they may have been long looking 
out for the dilemma” itself. There is a very 
competent paper on Secondary Education ia 
Scotland.” We are glad to see the position taken 
against further public aid, and the wise remark 
the ‘‘the efficiency of intelligence is better than 
either grants or rates, or any dead mechanism of 
results.” Pleasant and wise also is the writer on 
„Some Aspects of Friendships.” How true this 
is :— 


The capacity for friendship of a high order meee an 
unusual powerof admiring and respecting, of peting 
a character by its great points to the exvlusion of s 
criticisms. Men are dra vu to what they ad wire on that 
ground alone. If we allow our minds too much liberty 
of speculation upon character, and amuse ourselves by 
detecting the weak side, we cannot be friends with it in 
the — scale, nor expand into eathusiasm, A fervent 
admiration quickens the powers of expression, and thus 
raises the self-estimate. Every true friendship makes 
a man more alive to what is good in himself, and gives 
confidence, Respect even to adoration does not 
e much way unless it succeeds in conreyiog some 
mpression of itself to its object. But the ideal friend 
has this gift of expression, and naturally puts into 
words the appreciation, the high estimate, the longing 


for sympathy that possesses him. Liking is of all things 
moat contiglous ; it is not possible not to have leanings 
towards one who thinks more highly of you than you 
feel you deserve ; or pe finds out woat you consider 
your strong point, to which the world is as yet insen- 
— — — OTN, friendships, men _ 
rawn by reciprocal approval. This capacity for 
miration must be —— early. It is = 4 often in 
middle life that people have ardour of temperament, or 
minds sufficiently at leisure, for new emotions, 


Mr. Lyte's book on Eton College fiads an appre- 
ciative review in a paper on that subject, and 
capital and humorous is the sketch of Little 
Bobby.” Some Gentlemen in the City is not 
very favourable to some gentlemen, especially the 
company-mongers, who are well described, but there 
is discrimination. The article on Powers of the 
Air” will be relished by all Spiritualists. It is 
candid if not conclusive, but the writer leaves us in 
no doubt concerning his tendencies. He openly, in 
the face of what he deems to be credible testimony, 
‘yields it belief." There is nothing remarkable in 
the Opening of Parliament.” 

It is a characteristic effect of the charming way 
ia which Mr. Black treats bis heroines that we 
always wish to be personally introduced to them. 
That wish was strong respecting Sheila, and it is 
quite as strong in regard to ‘“‘Madcap Violet,” who, 
in this month's Macmillan, behaves as charmingly 
as ever. Natural Religion” is suggestive, but 
few will agree with everything the writer gays, 


who by-the-bye sometimes reads human nature in 
a singularly wrong way. We are glad to read the 
notice ot Virginia and the Gentleman Emigrant.” 
It is more favourable than anything we have read 
before, but still written with caution. Colonel 
Chesney has well written of the War of the 
Sonderband.”’ 

Mr. Wilkie Collins still farther developes the 
spiritualistic tendency in his characteristic tale of 
the Two Destinies in Temple Bar. We are glad 
to read of the simplicity of character of the 
„Spanish Poor in a second article upon that 
subject, a simplicity very different from that to 
be found amongst the poor of Eugland. There is 
a paper on Godwin, where the criticism of Caleb 
Williams is especially good. Of the old student of 
Hoxton College, it is said— 

There is much difference of opinion as to the heart 
of Godwin, Mr, Paul bas an amiable weakness 
towards the subject af his biography, which prevents 
one feeling entire confidence in bim as a guide in these 
matters. and some others did not believe in 
Godwin having any heart, and his letter to Mrs. 
Shelley on the death of her child, rebuking her grief, 
supports that view. But he did so many kind actions 


throughout his life that we cannot entirely adopt 
Roscoe's view of the matter. He was 


certainly of a 
cold nature, and poevwased a sort of Datch phlegm 
which must have been at times exceeding irritating. 
The powerful tale of Vittoria Contarini is brought 
to a good close, and there is an article full of in- 
formation on the development of the railway 
system. A fresh sketch of the Fair of St. 
Nicodéme” reads as of another world, and Her 
Dearest Foe” is capitally carried on. 

In the Gentleman's Mr. Buchanan's “ Shadow of 
the Sword” still reminds us of Victor Hugo. What 
becomes of Anne Boleyn’s confession if we are 
to take Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s estimate of that 
Queen? There is an interesting paper on John 
Forster, with many new anecdotes. We are glad 
to read this— 

y impressed 


If I left Mr. Forster's presence deep! 

with the conviction that he must be some very Groat 
man indeed, I was also very sure that he wasa kind 
The im of the boy was correct. 
nder the grand, blustering, 2 manner 
there lay a warm and true heart ; or Mr. John Forster 
had not commanded the cluse friendship of the fore- 
most li men and artists (among them being some 
of domineering and irascible spirit) of hie day. It is 
of John Forster in the midat of his literary f 

mes 5 propese fo aries some notes ; and it 
is because the stores about him that circulated among 
his friends refer to the or arrogance 
of his manner that I insist in the on the fine 
qualities which lay unharmed under it. 


The Prassian Bureaucrat” is good and imagina- 
ing, but we are still altogether disappointed in the 
‘Chaplain of Ease.” Mr. Cowden Clarke intro- 
duces us to more of the old literary society, and Mr. 
Francillon never wrote better than in this instal- 
ment of his tale. The scene between Abel and 
the Captain is a piece of his best writing. 

The Argosy has another tale by Johnny Ludlow, 
but with a decided alteration of spirit and manner. 
Johony writes, for once, as an older person Would 
write, and the change is not an improvement. Mrs. 
Wood's ‘* Edina” is well continued. Very graphic 
and humorous is One Day in a Settler's Life,” 
and the anecdote of Meyerbeer in a ‘‘ meeting,” is 
very dramatically told. 

Cassell’e Family Magazine has articles informa- 
tive, articles practical, articles domestic, scientific, 
literary, educational—articles of nearly all kinds. 
We commend Beautiful Hair” (although we 
altogether disagree with one sentence), ‘‘ Gardens,” 
„Little Extravagances at the Table,” and Every- 
day Ailments.” In the Quiver Miss Beale is surpas- 
sing herself in the Pennant Family,” showing a 
power we had not hitherto believed her to possess. 
Let us notice, also, Dr. Hannah's ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. 
Stephen,” and Dr. Spence’s Beauty of Holiness.” 
It is singular that these should be the last words: 
It advances to the promised issue in heaven, 
when we shall come forth more than conquerors, to 
be glorified with Christ for ever.” So, no doubt, 
bas it been with the writer since he wrcte this sen- 
tence. 

In the Leisure JTour there is a good description 
of the Green Mountain Boys,” and of the Faneuil 
Hall scene in Miss Browne's tale; an interesting 
account of the Rocket Apparatus,” and an 
account of the ‘‘ Women's Peace Society,” written 
with rightful sympathy. Mr. Wright keeps at 
Palmyra ; and Canon Rawlinson gives some curious 
information concerning ancient civilisation in 


Babylon. — The Woodeutter's Nest“ in the Sun- | 


day at Home is pleasant tale, and Dr. Stoughton 
writes well of Westminstor Abbey. Thero is also 
on origival cket h of Dr. Stoughton himself. Mr. 
Paxton Hood still employs his busy pen on Welsh 
preachers, and there are two capital tales for the 


young. 3 : 
Very finely does Hesba Stretton continue the 
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“Storm of Life” in Good Words. Dr. Wynter’s 
„Waste Substances” gives curious information. 
Professor Blackie has another paper—very sugges- 
tive—on the Natural History of Atheism” ; 
Major. Butler gives a favourable account of South 
Africa, and besides other papers there is an earnest 
sermon by the late Charles Kingsley, Prepare to 
meet thy God.”—The “ Bertram Family” in the 
Sunday Magazine strikes us as not being quite 90 
good as some previous tales by the same authoress, 
but if this seems to us to lack the usual interest, 
there are other papers which do not lack interest 
Of these is Mr. Jones's on the Chinese, Dr. 
Brown’s sketch of John A’Lasco,” and Canon 
Thorold’s on the Use of Friends.” There is also 
an article on Richard Cecil,” and there are tales, 

In the Day of Rest we have a continuation of 
Mr. Macdonald's tale, a fine sermon from Dr. 
Vaughan, and various other matter, profusely 
illustrated. 

Boening Hours has still another paper by Lady 
Barker on Natal,” which does not add to the at- 
tractions of that country. Ip not Mr. Smiles work- 
out the line of Self- made Men”? The Dook 
Labourer’s Wife” ie good, and Max Maller’s 
** Recollections fresh, if singular. 

The Argonaut has writing of both high character 
and aim. Our Own Fireside would be valuable if only 
for Mr. Morris's ‘‘ Thousand-and-One Stories from 
Natare.” Hardwicke's Science Gossip is still as ro- 
markable as ever for the value and variety of ite 
scientific information. Home Wordé are cheerful 
and good. The American Monthly ia distinguished by 
good selections from the American 
Hand and Heart is anew venture. It is a cheap, 
illustrated penny weekly with new tales. Hesba 
Stretton is writing a tale which Mr, Plimsoll 
delighting in. ° 

Talk of delight, few things can give children 
more delight than their own Little 
Folks of this month is admirable, with good tales, 
well-assorted information, and sufficient fun. 

Good Things. This magazine is distinguished by 
two uf the best tales for children, one by 
Kiogsley, the other à history of a bar-out. Mr. 
W. Gilbert also contributes a fancy tale. 

Scribner's Illustrated. Ah! Show it toa little 
boy or girl, and see what he will ask the paternal 
relation to do. There are papers this month by 


i 


Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Aloott, J. G. Whittier, and 
many others. 

Peep Show is good: the best thing in it is the new 
version of Jack the Giant killer. 


John Foster was living, and lived for 
after, and Mr. Thomas was admi at once | 
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—. Nonconforchity has produced. 

figure as be came into the room, olad in 
coat, which had once probably 
coat. He had yet a full shook of 


14 
ii 


f 


8 
ek 


observa tion Mr. Car 7 
A of which he did not seem admirer, 
ind be bad much acquaintance them 
heresay and reviews, I just been the little 
volume on Chartiam, then recently and 


— a considerable stir in the literary 
world, in which the Chelsea seer bad been 
bis views on “‘ the condition of England 
Foster had not seen it, and asked me wi 
interest as to ite character. I tried to 
as I could, the eloquent Cassandra wail which 
lyle bad poured over England, full of fers 
tion, omivous misgiving, and bodeful prophecy of 
evils that were a unless the country gave 
heed to the voice of warning. ‘* But 
remedies?’ said Mr. Foster. Hl remedies are od 
tion and emigration,” I answered. Well, the 
physician's prescriptions are not very original, was the 
dry rejoinder. 

The other contents of the magazine are superior to 
the average, bat we are afraid the reader must be 


— ee ee 


getting wearied with the Editor on his Travels.” 

The Zvangelical has a portrait of Mr. Carlisle, of 
Southampton, and some fair articles, especially one 
by Dr. Stoughton on Boston, andanother by Mr. Pikc. 
The Sword and Trowel has a good sermon by Mr. 
Spurgeon, and a well-written notice of Gideon 
Ouseley. The General Baptist is distinguished by 
notices of the late Dr. Burns. We have also the 
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Cottager and Artisan, Mother's Friend, the American | The site of the old Sadlers Wells Theatre is to minister of the Gospel, and a loving friend.” After 
Pulpit of the Day, the Study and the Pulpit, &c. be turned into a skating rink and winter garden. another hymn the Rev. Dr. Aveling closed the 
: A poor woman has been sentenced at Oswestry | service with a prayer and the bened . While 

impri ent, with hard | the coffin was being carried from the chapel to the 

labour, for 4 pennyworth of coal. The hearse in waiting the organ played Dead 
culprit for mercy on the nd that | March in Saul, the scene at this moment being 
it was first offence, but the Rhadamanthine | extremely solemn. About balf-an-hour after, at 
justices were inexorable. There was no clergyman | three o'clock, the funeral co which bad had 
on the bench, as very often happens in such cases ; | about a mile to travel, and i uded six or seven 
but the prosecutor was the Rev. J. C. Rogers, a moufhing carriages, arrived at Abney Park Ceme- 
local rector. tery, where a grave had been prepared close to one 
The Direct United States Cable Company's Tor- in which a brother of the deceased, the Rev. 
bay, New Hampshire, cable is now ired, and is | Robert Spence, was buried about six years * 
in perfect working order. The directors have made Here the funeral procession was headed by the 
arrangements to keep the steamship Faraday on the | Rev. Dr. Allon the Rev. 8. Hebditch, walking 
coast of Nova Scotia, pending the acquisition of a | abreast, next to whom were the Rev. Dr. Kennedy 
repairing steamer by the company. It is stated | and the Rev. Dr. Legge, the four sons of the 
chat the last break was caused by cutting the cable | deceased immediately following. Besides the 
with an axe or a hatchet. ministers already mentioned there were observed 
On Friday the hearing of the case against near the grave the Rev. J. C. Harrison and tho 
Richard Banner Oakley, of the Co-operative — Rev. I. 5 2 or four hundred 
Bank, charged with obtaining sundry moneys by rsons been attract sympathetic in- 
false pretences, was resumed at the Mansion t tethespot, which, it may be remarked, is only a 
House. Some further evidence having been given, short distance from that where the remains of the Rev. 
Mr. Wontner, who prosecuted on behalf of the | Dr. Brock were laid in the autumn of last year. The 
Treasury, asked for another remand, and said he | Rev. S. Hebditch performed the final ceremony of 
hoped the case would be 227 in two more | the interment. Beginning with the words, Man 


consensus of that is born of a woman,” Ko., which form part 
India,” the — of the Burial Office of the Church of England, he 
feeling, is not prosecu had | proceeded to read a few appropriate verses of 
says the He applied that, if he were again re- ipture. As the coffin rested on the top of the 
— the Lord | grave the rev. gentleman delivered, amid profound 


and adjourned the | silence, a short impressive address, at the close of 
case until Wednesday next. which he solemnly committed the body to the 
Sir James Hannen on Friday, in the Probate ve with the well-known formula provided for 
and Divorce Division, pronounced a decree nisi on a | t pu in the Book of Common Prayer. A 
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the 5th husband's petition for a dissolution of his marriage. | prayer followed, in which was introduced the 
to Northamptonabire, The co-respondent was the Rev. John Whewell, for | ‘‘ Collect” in the Prayer Book. * — 0 
twenty-five years minister at the Con ional | merciful God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


0 
f 


Viear-lane, Carentan who resigned some | who is the resurrection and the life,” after which 
months ago at the demand of bis deacons. the rev. gentleman used these parting words :— 
The amount of the Navy Estimates for | Now, to our dear friend, we say in faith, and 
. (inelading 197,4801 for con- | hope, and thankfulness, ‘ Farewell, and then 
10, 1941 last year, or concluded the service with the benediction. Many 
net 678i. „L. „ visitors pressed forward to give a last look into the 
increase is 449,992, under the head of steam ve after the coffin, which seemed almost covered 
machinery and ships built by contract.” The by the white flowers before mentioned, had been 
number of officers, men, and boys for whom a vote | lowered into it. , 
is asked is 40,400 against 40,600 last. The number On Sunday morning last, the following resolution 
of ships and v in commission on the Ist of | was unanimously passed by the members of the 


dy 


8 


ig 


to the 

* y the | December, 1875, (exclusive of Indian troopsbips) King's Weigh House Church :— 
accom- | was 241, against 242 on the Ist of December, 1874. | Tho Church at the King’s Weigh Honse having 
— „ 1 The effoctive ships for service are 4 | heard with sincere sorrow of the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Earl of | armour- ine-of-battle ships; II armour- | James Spence, formerly minister of the late neighbour- 
Dr. | plated frigates and corvettes; 31 other vessels | ing Church at the Poultry, desires to ex to his 
® 16, 1963. | of the same class; and 77 ‘sloops and small | widow and the other members of the famiy ite sm. 

* vy 
122 — at are ; total, 122, urch cannot forget the cordial relations which 


| 


against 115 on the Ist of December, 1874. existed between it — Dr. 8 du the time of 


bis min in this city, and it will warwly cherish the 
memory of his consistent Christian character, devout 
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FUNERAL OF THE LATE DR. SPENCE. counsels, and fraternal affection. That God - j sus- 
pare 3 1 —- in 1 r their 
Saturday having been chosen for the funeral of „an ey way have the joy of discovering 
the Rev” — Spence, D. D., a preliminary | ™®°Y after-fruits of their beloved — ministry, is the 
service took place at Clapton Park Chapel, at 1 rest prayer of this church. 
o'clock. This — which is a large and bandsome 
ilding with the Congregational deno- . 
mination, was built about five years ago by the con- Gleanings, 
i the Old Gravel-pit Chapel, situated in 
same district, and intimately associated with the so 
name and career of Dr. Pye-Smith, with a view to On the 10th inst. there will be a partial eclipse of 
the deceased being the minister; but, his health | the moon, commencing at 5.21 a m. 
ha suddenly failed about that period, he was Trtizs —The fondness of people for titles is 
occupy the pulpit, and was, in fact, curiously illustrated in the following marriage 
pelled finally to relinquish the pastors! office. | notice in an Irish newspaper :—‘‘ At Rosemary- 
deep respect in which his memory was held was | street Presbyterian Church, Belfast, by, &c., John 
on Saturday by the attendance at the chapel „ Eaq., G. W. C. T, Ireland; President of the 
of several handred persons in the busiest part of Irish Sacramental Wine Association, member of 
day, and also by the ce of Sir Charles Reed, | committee of the Irish Temperance and 
the Rev. Dr. A e Rev. Dr. Aveling, the Rev. | member of the LO. of Rechabites, to Miss ——, 


ewer Williams, the Rev. Llewelyn Bevao, the G. W. D. M. of Ireland, hon. sec. of the Belfast 
Rev. Dr. pa the Rev. Alexander Hannay, | Ladies’ Temperance Union, and member of the 
Rev. J. H. ilson, the Rev. R. Ashton, and | Irish Sacramental Wine Association.” 
inbabitants of the neighbourhood. | Tux Prince or Wal AD THE Camp CHAIR. 
t was draped in black, aud the coffin|—An Indian correspondent relates that the 
ust below it in front, three or four pal. Prince of Wales, who had been dining with Sir 


of white flowers resting on the Henry and Lady Davies, at Lahore, trusted him- 
Several relatives of the deceased sat within a short | self later in the evening to a or folding chair, 
which abraptly collapsed under him. The fall,” 
says the horrified narrator, ‘‘bad been 80 instan- 


taneous, so unexpected, that there was no iating 
the shock; it came absolute, unbroken. K Henry 


i 


The Zconomist, Davies rose pale and speechless, and gazed over the 
comes conclusion After this a byma—the 727th in the New Congre- table ab the oes where the royal guest had been. 
cote is gational H Book — which was announced by the | It was not till he raised the cloth and peeped under 
and that Sinister of the chapel, the Rev. Samuel Hebditoh, the table that he discovered his prince, unable to 
in order to was oe Ss g.“ How blest the righteous move, and positively help less with laughter.” The 
1 * when he „ The Rev. Dr. Allon then offered | correspondent believes that bis royal highness 

. Heywood, the preyer, ia which he expr gratitude to God for | still roars at intervals over the cat be.” 
was sunk by the e Christian graces w especially marked the How Many Moons ?— We live and We 
the sum of 3,000. character of the deceased, and for the bright example | used to think that there was only one moon. But 

The Government be was enabled to set to other ministers of religion: | a discussion which has arisen amongst the Episco- 
of the House of Com After this the Rev. Dr. Legge, in a short address, | palians about Easter proves that t' ere are a great 
tion the traced some of the leading features in the life of the | number of moons. We are told that there is an 

All the deceased ; alluding to the fact of bis almost ancestral | astronomical full moon, a calendar full moon, an 
fused to and other founders of Cor - ecclesiastical full moon, and how maby more it 
Easter gregetionalism in Scotland ; and made a touching | would be unsafe to say. In consequence we are 
conseq reference to bis compulsory early retirement from | in a muddle, and may, for all we kaow, be called 
they would conv in consequence of his physical powers upon to fast on the wrong Good Friday this year. 
before yey . that his service from | Everything depends ages which full moon we are 


that t was rather that of those who ‘‘stand and to go by. So serious is the case that Convocation 
wait” than that of an active worker in the is asked to interfere to declare that as Good Friday 
„ the deceased having, said the speaker, is a fast of the Church, the Charch’s moon must be 
„Dora out a constitution never sirong by his inde- | allowed to rule it. It is taid that some such 

labours.” In concluding, Dr. Legge, | declaration is for the future to ap in the 
with much emotion to the bier 0 Prayer -book. There is an apostolical tion in 
aid, Here, in this narrow chamber, lies all that regard to moons and fast days to be found in a 
was mortal of an accomplished gentleman, a faithful | book which has a much higher authority than the 
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THK NONOONFORMIST. 


~~ of eR; Prayer, which we commend to 
e perusal of those who are at present so much 
concerned on the subject.— Weekly Review. 

Tue Artist’s Mobm. — An amusing ciroum- 
stance, showing the use to which artists sometimes 
put their friends when in want of a model, 
occurred in connection with one of Sir David 
Wilkie’s most famous pictures. At one period of 
their career, Wilkie, Jackson, and Haydon were on 
the most intimate terms, calling in at each other’s 
studios for a chat, and diacussing the merits of 
their works in progress. Upon one occasion, 
Jackson chanced to look in on Wilkie, who was 
then upon his celebrated picture, the 

dler.“ „Oh,“ said Wilkie, I am glad 
to see 7 I just want a model ; sit down, that’s 
a good fellow.” Jackson, who was then in the prime 
of life, complied, and in the result was not a little 
amused to Wilkie had used bim as a model for 
® woman in his picture—the mother with 
child upon her ap next to the fiddler, on the left 
of the picture. The artist of course avoided making 
pew the male characteristic of his sitter’s 
ace, but, the lineaments are traceable by those 

y acquainted with the features of the 
original, 


Da. ps Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver ON 
Invaria pure, uniformly excelient.—Dr. 
Medical of Health to the City of 


* 
wiites :— 


Querts, 9s, by all chemists. 
Harford, and Co, 77, Strand, London.—[Apvrt.] 


New Raruway Map, Gratis.—To meet the desire 
of the public to procure ‘‘Horniman’s Map,” which 
shows the various railways, the population of each 
town according to the last census, and also the 
Market days, it has been published in a convenient 
form and will be supplied gratis on application to 
any of the Agents for Horniman’s Pure Tea,” or by 
post of Messrs. Horniman, Tea Importers, London. 
3,248 Acrxts—Chemists, Confectioners, &., in 
every town sell HoRNIMAN’S PURE TEA, in PACKETS 
only.—[Apvr. ] ä 


THRoat IRRITATION.—The throat 


cially liable to causing soreness 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting 
voice. For 


act 
boxes t 8 15 stam 
— 4 PPS — Co., 2 
Threadneed 


le Street, and 170, Pi 


— a a 

1s merely to dip the camel’s-hair brush into the solution aud 

then paint it over that part where the pain 
irritation 


The solution causes vei por discolouration of 


the skin ; and powerful and rapid in its action, can be 

a by ional with safety. Sold 

2 chemists iu bottles at ls. 4. Wholesale depot, 21, 
ilson-street, 


(however distressing the paroxyems ma sy case, 
and in many instances a final cure. Bottles Od, 4s. 6d 


and lis.—Thomas Slade, 118, „ and all 
28 Loug-acre, London, and all 


Kinanan’s LL Wuisxy.—This most celebrated and 


, 20, Great Titchtield-street, Oxford-st.. W. 


| 


Births, Wurringes, ud Hexths, 


4 orm charge of One Shilling is made 

e for which 

will be received. AU such aw 

nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. ] 
BIRTH. 

STEVENS.—March 2, at Norway House, Lostwithiel, 
— the Rev. E. Stevens, Congregational minister, of a 
ter. 


MARRIAGES. 
JEFFERY—HICKS,—Mareh I, at oke Green 
Ipswich, by the Rev. W. . Whale, Jener. ot the dew 
Mustill and Jeffery, cabinet manufacturers, Northamp- 
ton, to Louie, second ter of Mr. J, Whitmore Hicks, 


Hy de-park-corner 
MUDIE—-BEDFORD.—March 1, at Bedford Chapel, 
N.W, Thomas Ralph, third son of Mr. 
Caversham 


Helios Presbyterian Church, n 

H of Wr Ceylon, second son of Robert 

„ Haldane, Esq., of Cloanden, Perthshire, to Emi y, second 

daughter of James Anderson, Esq., of Frognall, Hampstead 
DEATH. 


GOWARD —March 4, at Prespect House, Market Her 
borough, Sarah, eldest daughter of the late T. G. Goward: 
of that town, aged 52 years. 
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THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


EHOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
INBAS PER MONTH, 


TWO GU 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate P either for Building 
N e the — — 
N istry, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 


pv Bo 

cery-lane. 

HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Bien Bank, 29 and 30 
Southampton buildings, Chancery-lane. All sums under £50 
repayable upon demand. 

Current Accounts opened, a: d Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. Cheque-books suppied. Eng- 
lish and Foreigu Stocks and Shares purchased and sold, and 
Advances made thereon 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. Un Mondays the Sauk is open 
until 9 ock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on spplication 


FRANCIS RAVENSCEROFT, Manager. 


ECONOMY 


IN THE GARDEN. 


CARTER’S 


POPULAR GUINEA COLLECTION OF VEGETABLE SEBDS contains— 


70 „ Scarlet Runners 
pkt. Beet, St. Osyth 
se Kail Cottagers’ 6 


’ 1 * A 
” „ Beotch Curled 1 pkt. o & 


vaucer 
— 55 Superlative 1 ” 
* 5 — gu 4 & couve qregetete 
* Les. arrot, 
Pt. „ — 1 ** 
0 „ Carter’s O. F. Wilson Bo 
50 Beans, M n 1 
90 —.— Windsor 8 
1 „0 0 ’ 
4 om Winte 
1 
2 


„ Brussels Sprouts 16 
» Broccoli, Carter's Summer * 
” „ Boow's Winter White A os 
” „ Adam's Early White 1 


22 2 2 — 209 22 2959 3335 
2 3 8 
2 
— 
11 
8 f 
* 
3 
y 
— 


1 pkt. Cabbage, Carter's Matchless 
i Enfield Market 


y Horn 
„ James's Intermediate 
9 oe Scarlet 
pkt. Cauliflower, Carter’s Dwarf 
Mammoth 


A ot ge Dwarf Crimson 
oz, ress, 
merican 
ustralian 
Cucumber, Carter’s Champion 
„ Stock wood 

Endive, French Curled 
Leek, Ayton Castle 


1 pkt. Lettuce, Carter’s Giant White 


1 te * 

1 pkt. Tomato, Red 
Vegetable Cream, Moor = 
2pkts. Pot Herbs 


For full description see CARTER’S ILLUSTRATED VADE MECUM for 1876, the handsemest 
Illustrations and Hundreds 


Beed of . Fi 
ry — the year, conteining Five 


of Floral Engravings. Post ice, is. ; 


CARTER’S, the Queen's Seedsmen, 


237 4 238, 


HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON. 


NEW 


“| WILLCOX & GIBBS 


SILENT 


SEWING MACHINE, 


WITH 


AUTOMATIC 
TENSION. 


AND OTHER IMPORTANT PATENTED 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


—äẽ -— 


THIS NEW MACHIKE IS A TRULY 


MARVELLOUS IMPROVEMENT in Sewing 
Machinery. It does away with the LAST 
OF THE DIFFICULTIES in using the 
Sewing Machine, while it aleo RENDERS 
CERTAIN the doing of 


PERFECT SEWING, even by beginners—PER- 
FECT in SECURITY, PERFECT in 
BEAUTY, PERFECT in DURABILITY. 
It leaves nothing to the judgment of the 


operator beyond the choice of the style of 
work to be done. After that choice, 


ALL 1S DOWE BY THIS NEW SEWING 
MACHINE, WHICH IS 

IN EVERY RESPECT 

THE MOST PERFECT SEWING 
MACHINE YET MADE. 
PERFECT im DESIGN, 

PERFECT IM CONSTRUCTION, 

PERFECT IM FINISH. 

PERFECTLY ADAPTED TO ALL THE 

REQUIREMENTS OF FAMILY SEWING. 


A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME, 
Carriage pail. Price List post free, 


BUY ONLY OF THE COMPANY, OR OF AGENTS WHO 
PRODUCE CERTIFICATES OF AGENCY FOR 
THE CURRENT YEAR, 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MAOHINE CO, 


Chief Office for Europe—150, CHEAPSIDE, E. C 


West End Branch—135, REGENT — n 


Manciuzstrer-16, CROSS STREET (Rovar Excuanosn) 
Giaseow—113, UNION STREET. 
Baicuton—82, NEW ROAD (fecing Nosu. rar). 
Caran Unt Is, MERCERY LANE, 


CERTIFIED AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS. 


-— 


. 
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GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM will begin Tuurspay, 9th March. 


Evo for YOUNG LADIES, at 
SOUTHSIDE AOUSE, W ESTON-SU PER-MARE. 


Principale Mr. and Mrs, H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS, 


The course of study u adapted to the standard of the 
Cambridge I ocal Examinations, and is under the 
sion of Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss i have 


Perris, 
‘ ; : ie. tad 
Sasned Pupils bt Cambridge and Ouioed Losal Esams 
French taught by a resident Parisian Lady. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREETS, LONDON. 


In Op Slat Dec, 1875 8 cece £5,441 545 

past year............ . 493,516 
A On Desch to December laat 10,743,164 
Rev Bonus allotted for the five years 


ersionary 
ended 3ist December, 187 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hithertoallotted 5,523,138 


The expenses of management (including commissions) are 
about 4 per cent. on the zunnal income. 

Attention is especially called to the new (revised and 
— 
0 


) rates of premium recently adopted by the 


The rates for young lives will be found materially 
lower than narélefors, 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the 


THE LONDON AND GENERAL 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


under the Building Societies Act, 1874) 


(I 
Shares, £10. Monthly 8 5s. Entrance Fee, 1s. 
hare. 


OFFICES: 337, STRAND, W.C. 
Cuarzman: THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., QC. 
Vicn-PResiDENTS: 
t . 


A Vernon Lushington, Esq. 
The Hon. 


H. v. Cowper, M.P. | W. Evau Franks, Esq. 


Large or Small Sums received on Deposit, Repayable at 
short notices. Shares may be taken at any tive. No back 
— Money ready to be ad on Frechuld or 

Security on reduced terms, vis. :— 
Capital and Interest repaid in 7 years 4 1 monthly. 


” ” ” 15 ” 0 18 4 15 
Managing Director, W. R. SELW AL. 


TNAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
70, Pali-mall. For Lives only. Established 1807. 


Prospectuses, and Forms, may be had at the 
oe any of the Company's Agents, post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
Frs ISSUED upon Adelaide and the priueipal towns 


in A otiated and collected. Money 
recei on t * agreed rates, Apply at the offices, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


54, Old Broad 
NVESTMENTS.—The present is a favourable 
time for I in British Lead and Copper Mines.— 
East Van Shares have recently advanced from £2 to £22, 
while several cthers have hed a rise of from 50 to 300 per 
cent. en recommend two or three Mines oy 
fav features, Shares in which will probably rise fron 
to 500 per cent. withiu the next few months. 
For particulars, apply to Messrs. G. H. BOWYER and 
„Stock, Share, and Mming Brokers, 4, Nicholas-street, 


ONE MILLION STERLING 
Has been paid as 


COMPENSATION 
FOR 


DEATH AND INJURIES 
Caused 


by 

ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 

By the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
COMPANY, 

Hon. A. Kinnatrp, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000, 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 Coat, and 10, Reaznt-street, Lonpon, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


WASH/NC MACHINERY. : 
LAUNDRY F/TTINGS . 
— * 
A ny, 


ASSURANCE 


Of£CLIV/TY AND 


OTHER AP 
SO CHURNS. 

KE Sf SYRINGES. 
v ACA 


4e. 
SS 
WATER BARROWS. 


SEWING 
MACHINE 
& TOOLS 
OF dus N 
o HOUSE, Kc SEATS. 
CAROEN, © SPADES. 
DAIRY. & Gry Law rT RAKES. 
STAM SS yowrns FORKS. 
he @N SOF EVERY MAKE, 


oO OES. 
9 ON. 
0 9 LVERY . — 


— 


&c 


* 


WSCATALOCUES FREE OWN 
APPLICATION. 


\TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


— —H—— — ¶— —— — — — 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. Chairmen, HENRY ASTE, 
Eeq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 


P E R P E T U A L 
INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 1874. 
Deposits —— dail oh t, subject to 
iy at r cent., one 
week's notice for withdrawal, ee 
cent. — t payable 


Paid-up Shares issued daily at 4 
Half-yearly, and Shares wi wable at one wee 
Sahecription Shares payable monthly, quarterly, or yearly. 
dvances ptly made upon Houses and Lands. 
gents wanted in unrepresented localities. 


JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
Orrices, 16, New Bripce Street, Lonpon, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.- 
NEW MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, by Mr. 
Grone Bucktanp. Gabriel Grub and the Grim Goblin. 
ificent views and effects. A new Experimental Lecture, 
by Professor GaArnpngr, A Holiday Budget of Curious Ex- 
periments. a 1 of Royalty in India, with new views 
and effects, by Mr. J. L. Kix. Admission to the whole, Id.; 
children under 10, balſ- price. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. - ANOTHER 

; Polytechnic Novelty — ‘lhe marvellous AERIAL 
MERCURY; a New Song written by H. Enpmonovs, 
Music by J. A. Jorr, will be sung by G. Jorr, R.A M., on 
each occasion of exhibiting tuis illu-ion ‘The Compound 
Cycloidal Apparatus, prodneing beautiful patterns, before the 
visitors. ‘The Geological Piano, or Musical Stones, by M. 
Honore Baupre. Admission la; children under 10, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—GRAND DISTRI- 
BUTION of PRESENTS from the Giant Christmas 
Tree, on Weonesday, January Sch. 12th, and 19th ; Duawar 
the Juggkr; HERR Paosxaver’s Drawing Room Magic 
and all the Polytechnic Novelties, Admission to the whale, 
Is.; children under 10, half-price. 
ASKELYNE and COOKE.—EGYPTIAN 
LARGE HALL —Daily at 3 and 8 o'clock. In ad- 
dition to many novelties the present 2 includes 
Psycho, the world-famed Automaton Whist Player; the 
Mystic aud Orscular Tambourine; and Mr. Maskelyne’s 
most recent sensation of floating in the hall over the heeds 
of the audience, as high es the lofty dome in the centre of 
the room. ‘This remaikable feat is accomplished while the 
ely buraing on the stege, and extra lights surround th 
y as it eteadily makes its rial flight from and to th 
stage. Admission 5s., 38, 2s, ls.—W. Morton, Manager. 


ELECTRICITY I8 LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 
(A IC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, 

BATTERIES, RECENTLY IMPROVED. 
roved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris and othe 
1 — lice! 42 a England . ‘ 
HAVE NOW STOOD THE TEST OF THIRTY YEARS’ 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCS. 


Y the latest improvements, sclf-applica- 
tion of these electro-curative appliances has a 
comfortable, and most 


y Nervous exhaustion, Func- 
and man ail 


e 
tional 
treatment. The remarka 
these Bands are widely known, authentically acknow- 
ledged, and by multitudes of 
patients who, having been restored from a variety of 
ailments, Voluntarily contributed the testimonials 
tained in the Pamphlet. 

“ Gatvawiem, Natuns’s Curzy Restores or Ix- 

rann Vira. Kuss,“ 

Post free for 


8 stamps. 
This mass of evidence therein I the 
AX +4 er yoke found in reed oak 
stetrics, ab Cincinnati 


King, M.D., Clinical Professor of Ob- 
** These chains are very useful in many Nervous Disorders: 
ty Aphonia Kheuma 


* Muscular Debili tiem * 
pepsia 1 

Parelysis (Bladder)” 

— ö Im 7 

* Neuralgia Dysmenorrt cea Writer's Cramp ” 
“ Sciatica 8 Irritation Hysterical Cramps” 
“Sif Joints ervous Debility | and Contractions” 
„Hysteria Constipation Loss of Swell * 


“ Byeteric Paralysis Deafness (Nervous) Loss of Taste, &c. ’ 


For further informatigp and price list apply to 
7. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 


“OR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


CLS WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleansing aud clearing the blood from all impurities, 


nn N , 
12 — nee, and Gunes of 6 bind, 
a never-failing cure, 
It Cures Old Sores, acta 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore 
ee 


Cures 
— Blood and He Discases, 
ures in 

— - Cures Glandular Swellings, 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter. 

From whatever cause arising, 

As this Mixture is t to the taste, and warrantec 

tree from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 


of either sex, the ietor solicits sulferers to give it a triol 
to test its value. 
Thousands of Testimonials from all par*:. 


Sold in bottles, 28. Gd. each, aud iu cases containing sis 
times the quantity, Ile. each—sutticient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of Tre ending cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATE?T MEDICINE VENDORS 

tthe United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 


F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, H t, Lincoln. 
22 


Marcu 8, 1876. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD! 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


irect from the Maker, on any subject, at the following 


PLAIN, 16*.; Cotoursp, 3%. per dosen. 
Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively. 
Send Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 
SMYE and CO., 
222, Oro Kent Roan, Lonpox, 8.E. 


ITY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARMO. 
NIUM SALOON.—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., 
having completed the rebuildi.g and enlargement of their 
mises, invite all buyers to inspect their varied STOCK of 
IANOFORTES, Harmoniums, and American 
Specialities :— New Boudoir Model Pianette, in walnut, full 
compass, 25 guineas and 27 guineas, the cheapest, strongest, 
24 yet produced; also their new 
grand iron obli.ue, frame of iron, equal ia power and rich- 
ness of tone to a drawing-room grand, price 100 gbi 
City Depot for Mason and Hamlin’s American Organs, No. 
48, Cheapside, 18 guineas to 150 guineas, and for Alexandré’s 
Gold Medal Harmoniums, 4 guineas to 100 gnineas. 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 
fingering), tor beauty and volume of tone unsurparsed, 
guiness and 7 guiness, Aleo Rudall and Co.'s Prise 
al Flutes, new and second-hand. A great va iety of 
Second-hand Flutes of all fiugerings, 1 guinea to 25 guiveas. 
—At KEITH, PROWSE, Co.'s Manufactory, 48, 
Cheapside. 
Meat BOXES by NICOLE FRERES.— 
2 En 144 and Co. direct N 
er seeking rea ne, well-tuned instruments, a 
2 nap fon 550 boxes, with all the recent im- 
provements, from £4 to £250. Buyers are requested before 
purchasing to visit the new saloons, especially 


oted to the 
sale of these enchanting instrnments, which for quality have 
no equal.— Musical Box and Self-acting Instrument Depot, 
No. 48,Cheapside.— Barrel Pianofortes, 16, 18, and 90 guineas. 


ANJOES.—The New Cheapside Model is the 
best. Machine head, covered back, &c., 6 guineas ; 


other models, 1 to 12 guiueas. The new scale for pasting on 
the fingerboard, d., nett. The new [nstraction „with 
full direct ons tor learning the Banjo, and a large collection 
of airs, songs, 6s. nett-—KEITH, PROWSE, and Cos, 
48, Cheapside. Importers of strings from Italy. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED. 


SEND TO GEORGE HALL, 


WORCESTER, 
Who will forwerd particulars. 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, AND CHILBLAINS. 


USE THE CELEBRATED EMBROCATION, 


DREDGE’S HEAL ALL, 
Which affords instant relief. 


Prepared only by BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Far- 
ringdon-street, London, and sold by Chemists and 
Druggists. 

It is most serviceable for Chilblains before they are 
broken. Price ls, 1jd. per bottle. 


READE’S 


CHEST BALSAM 


FOR COUGHS AND COLDS. 

This invaluable medicine — 1 — old or recent 
Coughs, Colds, Influenss, Hoarseness, Tightness of the Chest, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and Pains in the Chest and The 
worst cases are quickly benefited by this remedy, which is 
pleasant, and does not affect the head as most cough medi- 


cines do. 

Prepared only Reade Brothers, Chemists, Wolver-. 
hampton, and sold by most chemists, in bottles at 1s. 14, 
2s. d., end 4s. 6d. each, London sgents, Sanger and Sous, 
150, Oxford-street, and W. Edwards, Old Change; Man- 
chester, Woolly, Market-street; Liverpool, Chellew, Lurd- 
street; Birmiugham, Southalls, Bull-street; Leeds, Rein- 
nardt, Briggate. 


The Marvellous Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, and all 
Chest A‘fections. 


PECTORIN E. 


Sold by all Chemists, in bottles, at Is. IId., 28. 9d, ds. 6d., 
and 118. each. 
dent by Propri tors upon receipt of Stamps. 
From Eev. J. STONEHOUSE, St. Saviour’s Vicarage, 
N 


August, 1874. 
Dear Sir,—I can strongly recommend your Pectoriue as an 
invaluable Cough Remedy. I have given it a fair triat in my 
own family, and have also supphed it to persons nuffering 
from in my parish, and im every instance it hes given 
immediate relief. Iu some cases, alter — slecpless 
nights, one or two dores of the Pectorine have h.d such 2 
1 that persons have got a good night s rest, and the 
has speedily disappeared. 

Mr. A. ROLFE, St. Ann's Square, Manchester, 
Says: “Your Pectorine is superior to any medicine | have 
ever tried for Coughs or Colds,” 

PECTORINE cures the worst forms of Coughs and Colds. 
PECrORINE cures Hoarseness. 

PECTORINE gives immediate relief in Bronchitis. 
PECTORINE is the best Medicine for Asthma. 

PECTORINE cures Whooping Cough. 

PECTORINE will cure a troublesome tickling Cough. 
PECIORINE isinvaluable in the Early Stages of Consumption 
PECTORINE relioves all Affections of the Chest, Lungs, 


Prepared only by SMITH & CLARKE, 
Manufacturing Chemists, Park Street, Lincoln. 
„ Vice-Chancellor Sir C. Hall granted a perpetual in- 


—— 


F. M 5 herham 
—— 
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TO EXHIBITORS, Ero. AL. COALS.—Best Walls- 
ISSOLVING VIEW APPARATUS.—Before ORGAN WORKS. O 30s. ; W allsend—Clase B, 26s. = Inland, 28s. ; 
ae th o enn Established 1837. Inland, Class H. 25s. Best Coke, 16s. on delivery. 
mata 
Lathe patent A set for rr 
n isite Lanterns out.“ Experienced workmen sent to all parts of the kingdom, 
A gress novell. Universally admired by eminent scientific Apply— 
the ‘Bdveationnl Bet, lunch complete, with Dissolver,| JOHN BEALE — SONS, Bridgwater. 
A fine Series of over 7,000 Slides, of all parte of the world, E BEALE, 13, Bute Crescent, Cardiff. 


Livingstoue’s Travels, Scripture, Temperance, and other 
NS 

N a 1 open fire, | 
Blides, ls. Al.; — Ss, 6d. ; 1 2 Sole maker, G. SHREW . 59, Old Bailey, E. C. 


Buy of the maker, cheapest and best in England. See 


Testimonials, Llustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, post free, 6d THREE GOLD MEDALS ! 


W. C. HUGHES, Manufacturing Optician, 151, Hoxton- 
street, N., London. 


ATCHES, CHAINS, 0, TRADE CATA- 
LOGUE, WITH ENGRAVINGS, Free. 


James Simmons, 28, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES, 


ps: and Co. (Limited 
‘ MANUFACTURERS of STEEL PENS and 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ERRY and Co.’s Best Quality J P 
per gross ; Perry and Coe Raven 
8. per 
These 


c Penn PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR 


ls. 6d. 


J Pena, ORKSHIRE RELISH, 


Bottles, id, le, and 2s. each. 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE iu the WORLD. 


PERRY snd Oo. UNIVERSAL SCHOOL ee 
an , le 
PENG for Lope, Reval or Onell Heads APT. WHITES ORIENTAL PIOKLES. . 
. — * a Geman — — 0 ———2— THE BEST TONIC YET INTRODUCED. 
r PURE MALT VINEGAR of uniform — — 
they can be ordered through any Stationer. strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart | Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds, 


porte MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 11e esse d d n Some 


the Public; I- r Var 
ERRY and Co. a PATENT COPYING INK OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE : 
PENCIL, for Writig and Copying Letters 1 MULLIGATAWNY the Medical Press and Faculty, Sold 
Press. 0d. each, ot pow-tre 7. Bx of Oilmen, &., in Tins, 6d, ls, 2s,, 3a. Gs., 
6d. each. Sold by Stationers.—Wholesale, 37, | 4MS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- | "a_i, by Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, M. D., on the Al- 
Red Lion-equare, and 8, Cheapside. J LADS, made from fresh Fruit and with refined | wentation of D invalids, “can be had 


— — post free on application from the 
7 un — — Gwe, — ALVES'-FEET JELLY ia bottles, Orange, GOODALL, BACK ROUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
FALE HOUR BEDROOM CANDLES. 2 1 
— — p DD ———— AMUEL BROTHERS, MERCHANT 
88 ~y. Men ope „ FALAVOURING KSSENCES, distilled from TAILORS, BO Ann &c.,, 50, 
uum en the fresh Fruits LUDGATE HILL, 10. 
Sconces suit every candlestick. Metal, d.; tin, 2d, Vanilla, ULSTERS.”’ 


Schools remitting 10s. with order, 12 boxes will be sent, 
and sconces they require half the price quored. ROSSE 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate. street, 
London. 


& B SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


of their value. 


DR. NICHOLS’ ” . 
BEBEIDENBACH’S MACASSARINE OIL— “Ulsters.”” e t tere enies 

A most iu tion for Strengthenmg, ULSTEKS (as exhibited by Samuel 

ti and Preserving » Price ls, per Bottle, Brothers at the Internationa! Exhi- 


bition) can obtained from no 


one, 28. 6d. 
other firm. wearing qualities 


three 


==" QUININE and 
Purifies 


IRON TONIO 
and Euriches the Blood. 


RELIEF FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES. 


— Oberooats. 
HAYMAN’S BALSAM OF HOREHOUND 1 72 
Is the most certain and speed for all Disorders of health. They 
ption, and not oppres- 

HILL, EC 
dr r RESISTING 
PABRICS,” aud Sele pera: 

- éd., ness 
svi ease rt e Vrube/ ing | sansa ra 
and 10 business 
B J journey distances. Better 
om Plasters — 2 8 uits. protectors — oye a 
* fabrics 

dosens of customers, body withe 

= oe ke | <= neti 


Chemist, Mildenhall, 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ PRICE LIST. 
GENTLEMEN’S SUITS (in Nine Classes). 


iacrustations 
are fond of it and take it eagerly. | Chemists. Pots, 1s. and 28 6d. each. 


, coughing ceases, restlessness is gon = 7 
aod refreshing sleep ensues. No lady who has ever tried it 1 — 2 A B C D E E G H I 
would ever afterwards be without it et A ee eee erally'cures, | 36s. | 42s, 606. 800.| 75 öl. Dis, | 1026, ] 110s 
sold 05 1 wh i by f 1 Neath ; and | and is strongly recommended by thousands who have derived GENTLEMEN’S OVERCOATS (in Nine Classes). 
7 + price 18. 14d. and 28. Od, per bottle. benefit, It is quite harmless, Sold in bottles, ls. 1gd., and H 
Beld in London by Prost and Harsent 229, Strand ; Sanger | rat etem, 7 alt Chemeta. 114 |B C|D) E/E|G| | I 
and Son, 150, Oxfoed-street ; — 4 Bridge; W. OCKYER'S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER | ais, 28.38. 2. | 50s, 65s, Bis. 


Button and Go.; Barclay and Ge, Loudon. will completely restore ma few days grey hair to its GENTLEMEN'S “ ULSTERS ” (in Nine Classes). 


— | original colour without injury. It effeets its object tatisfac- 
OOPING Cd H. Boche Herbal | tonly, producing pertecth watural colour ; thoroughly A | B | 0 | D| EFG HII 
Emb iffectual C b ternal | Cleanses the m scurf, and causes the growth of ue 
Medicine, n An eee Cure without Internal | bar., Jeld everywhere by ‘Chemists and Hard- in| 900. | 42a. | 50s | 60s, | 7d. 75s Se | 90s. | 1008 
in — — of 2. ——— 222 1 large bottles at ls, 6d. each. = THE NEW TLLDSTRATED BOOK OF FASHIONS 
wiedged, that many of the most emment of the Faculty PE SW COUGH MIXTURE is the | Contains 45 Portraits of Boy Princes of Europe, Eminent 
now recommend it as the only known safe and perfect cure, — — janes 5 Cure for Coughs, | Statesmen, and Merchant — illustrating the newest 
Without restriction of diet o, use of medicine. Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, and all diseases of | and most gentiemanly styles of costume Price . d., or gratis 
2 M bolesale Agent, Ed «ards, 38, Old Change. Boid the lungs aud sir passages. Is soothing aud comforting im | to customers. Patterns and Guides to Belf-Measurement 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. Bottles, Js, IId. and 2s, 9d. All Chemists, London, l. c. 
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Harmoniums, 


Musil ia" Pianofortes, 


On tactic American Organs. 


DAWES’ PATENT MELODY HARMONIUMS, 
(The best substitute for the Organ.) 


MUSIC DEPOT, ROSS, HEREFORDSHIKE 
(Lists Post-free. 


To Beautify your Garden, 
ar for my Assortment of Hardy Annuals, 
13 large with name and colour on each, in- 


ee — heme China * — 
Stock, c, * ustrated 
Almanack Retuded.—G. WISE, and Florist, 


17, Mile-end-road, London 


VALUER, PREPARES 


— B.C. ore eral 


7— 


NOTICE. — WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


NEGOTIATES 


M. COOKE BAINES, SUBVETOR and 
COMPENSATIO 


INVALIDS. 
ABEROROMBIE’S NEW 


Asaripcep Reviews oF run Boon: 
— RECORDER says, Success testified b) 


sal,” &c., &. 
The Primitive Mernopist says,“ The treatment has 
met with great success” 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
NO ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD P 
Barsaparilia is the 


1 
r 


* 
4 
* 


= 

~ 
‘ween 
11371 


vay 
i 


= 


gf Ee 
[ 


A 
(which 
ing the ci 
Mit WHITE 90, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s, 266. 6d., and 31. 6d, 
Postage, fr se. 
* 28 Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s 61 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528. P 
Post Office Owlers to be made payable to John White, Fost 


Fiessible, and the best invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent su im all cases of WEARN ios and swelluy: of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Kc. |: is 
— Abt im texture. and inezpeusive, and is drawn on 

an ry stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., lds, and 
lés. each. Tostage, free. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


48. 6d, and Ils. per box. 


THE NON CONFORMIST. 


WILLIAM TARN AND CO. 
CARPETS, CABINET FURNITURE, AND BEDDING. 


NEW FABRICS IN CURTAINS AND GENERAL 
HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY. 


is requested to the IMMENSE VARIETY THEY ARE 
ts. 
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The attention of all who are purchasi 
NOW SHOWLNG in these 


They invite ial attention to a Large Parcel of GOOD BRUSSELS at 3s. 6d., and TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS at 2s. 2)d. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD, 8. E. 


FREDE. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


— 7 entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are 
thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; «nd properly 
ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in 1 — Kitchener, and roasting can be dont in 
front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN, 


Now being adopted, is made only by THOMAS BROWN and 8ON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14, 
A . Dra sent on Candidates’ Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. 
CHURCH ‘KS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS, CARPETS, CLUNY TAPESTRY, and other DAMASKS.— 
T. B. and &. are paying special attention to the of churches, and invite applications for samples and estimates. 


COA L-TA R SOA P. 
(Wright's Sapo Carbonis Detergens.) 


It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking | useful for children, 2 curing the many 
away all pimples, blotches, and roughness. forms of skin diseases to which they are subject. 
By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infec-| It is the only true antiseptic soap.” —BRrrran 
tious diseases, such as — Scarlatina, Fe vers, MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
es 


Ko., and thoroughly pu the body after an In our hands it has been most effective in skin 
attack, so necessary for the prevention of the graver | diseases. — TIR Lancer. 
secondary complications. ** An unfailing remedy for foul breath and zn un- 


Its mild and healthful action makes it particularly | pleasant odour from the person.” —Mxpicat Trxs, 
IN TABLETS, 6d. and Is. 
W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 


CA UTION.—This is the only Coal- Tur Soap that is recommended by the medical profession. 
caution the public against the spurious Coal-Tar Soaps with which the market is Hooded. 


H. MULLINER, 


COACHBUILDER, 


NORTHAM P. T O N, 


Begs to state that the old Carriage Works—established 
1760—are still carried on, and that no efforts will be spared 
to maintain the well-known reputation for style, materials, 


We 


FOR PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, &c., K. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


RES aud workmanship. 
I rr DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED AS 
John ion — 
Siu fimtuꝛ: Customers waited on. 
An unusually | selection of CARRIAGES IN 


STOCK, many good hand ones very cheap. 


LEA AND PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA &@ PERRINS have 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Lea e 


which will be placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


Gfter this date, and without which none is genuine, 
%% Sold wholesale by the 
Crosse Blackwell, London; and 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXI 


Export Oilmsn generally. 


and , ; * 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. Bronchitis, Consumption 


most signal success in 


Coughs, Influensa, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 

November, 1874. Cons Seen, coe anes and chest 4 
Sold in bottles at 18. od., 4s. 6d, and u. each, by all 
DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, | rspectable chemists, and wholeule’ by Jax M. Crosby, 
F 30 the best remedy for | * Jnvalids read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, | eases of the Langs and Air Vessels” « copy of which cas be 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and gratis — 

as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions,| DR, ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 

eter, Geen sae Sate, AND SOLAR ELIXIR 
DINNEFORD Axp Co., These well-knows family medicines have hed r 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. ing sale the United Kingdom and the 
See tel hae estan od ene 

j t 

“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.” ; ” Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 


BY THE USE OF 
KAYE’'S WORSDELLS PILLS 
HEALTH MAY BE RESTORED AND PRESERVED 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


whether arisin 

occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 
The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at ls. 1}d. and 4s. 6d. 

each. The Soler Kdixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. and 1Js, each. 


Both te Le cbtesiued of all Chemists 


„DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 
preserve besith and thus proloug — 
„ Rooke’s “ Auti-Iancet, or “ Handy Guide- 
Lr 
Rooke, Scar b. Con- 


RONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, PAINS IN 
THE CHEST, SHORiNESS OF BREATH, 
PHLEGM.—Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAY ERS 
mediate relief, and nothing else gives such a sound, 


give im | é 5 

refreshing night’s rest; in rheumatic and nervous pains the cerning his the late eminent autbor Sheridan Knowles 

act like a — Sold by all Drugyists at Is. lad, 2s. db, — — me be an bl. coon to ever) person 
can 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THE BEST ARTICLES 


mus D E AN E S8. 421%. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FRER. 
Fexpexs—Bright, G. to £15; Bronze, 8s. to £6. 


Taste Kxrves, Ivonr, per dos., from 19s. to 82. 
Nero Fonts Table, 24s. to 888. Dessert, 16s. to 205. 
50 Brooxs „ Mia. to .; „ 16s. to 30s. 
Farm Macuz Tra Trars in Sets, 2is., 54s., 950. 
E.zorrao Tea axp Corres Sets, from £3 78. to £94. 
Dien Covens—Tin, 298. ; Metal, 65. ; Electro, £11 11. 
Execrro Cavers, from 1. Gd. to £6 Gs. 
„  Laqveves from 40s. to £6 10s. 
Laups—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &. 
Broxzen Tea A Corrs Uns. 
Coat-Gcurries 4d Vases, Boxes, &c. 


Kircunxens—From 8 ft., £3 6e., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitcusx Urenxstisa—Copper, Tin, and Tron. 
Tvaxery Goons, Baveuzs, Marts, 40. 
Too.s—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &. 
Croces—Englith, French, and American. Garpex Toors—Lawna Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &. 
Cui Ap Grass Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. Hor- Wirz Fittixes for Greenhouses, Halls, &0. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CoO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


„A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Stendard. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured. 


WINE EXHIBITION MEDALS AWARDED TO J. 8. FRY AND SONS, 
NESTLES MILK FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. 
LONDON DEPOT, 8 BARBIOAN, EAC. 


The batis of HENRI NESTLE’S MILK FOOD is the choicest milk of Swiss cows, which is obtained from 
argest dairies surrounding Vevey. The milk is dried in a particular way, which preserves its valuable 
unchanged. Its preparation for use is simple and easy at all times, requiring only to be with water ; 

in this respect differing from most other foods, which generally need the addition of milk and sugar, It is, therefore, not 


1 IIe 
D, which is in the form of a fice eee. is hi — i 22 highest medical 


the | 


LES MILK 


authorities, as the best substitute for human milk. It is ve is the best food 
for the earliest iods of 3 145 ae it can 41 eye — stomach when all other 
foods are This food has also proved itself highly beneficial for invalids. 

N LE’S MILK FOOD was rewarded with » Medal and Di a of Honour at the M eres Son 
and also at the Paris Exhibiiion of 1874. The sale for last year in and S wes OVER A 0 


BOXES. Every box bears the of Henri Nastia, without which none is 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, AT 2. «PER BOX. 


— 


-THE IMPROVED 


“Premier” Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


J. & P. COATS’ 
SEWING 


COTTON. ATTING COTO 


Jo | be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

CHLORODYNE is odenitved by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscov 

CHLORODYNE is tho best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODNYE 1 — * and arrests those too-often fatal diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 
roup, Ague, 

CH LORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and ig the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE is the 8 in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 

— 0. 
From Lord Framwcis Conrwanam, Mount Charles, Donegal, IIth December, 1868. 


MANCHESTER, 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
SEWING COTTON. 


SUITABLE FOR 
ALL SEWING MACHINES. 


yr RF 
quality and ‘ian, wl will be be foun — 


On oak ae 100, 1 or 3 Yards, 
CROCHET OR 


“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from Mr. 
Davenport, and has found i it a most wonder onderful medicine, will MA beethos vend ab anes te too above |” 


“ Earl Russell communicated to the E. Physicians that he received a 


h from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
that Cholera has > — 
Ei te athe, efiect Sa Bce Lancet, leet a sg eine fearfully, and that the LY remedy of any service w 


CAUTION, SE WARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


of WD 2 ae oe pA gate Se i that Dr. J. 1 — 12 was, Ax Iuventor 
e Story o * t, 0 ‘ he ot to say, 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 1 FEREEAR, Ore Conhormnny Gatege, Walch, be sage Y 


Bold in bottles at Is. lid, 26. d., 4s. 6d., and lls, each. None is tine without the words “ Dr. J, COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CIILORODYNE ” on the Goverament stamp. Overwhelming Caller Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sots Manuracrurer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


— 


JNO. GOSNELL & COS 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness tects the 
enamel decay, and imparts a pleasing ce to the Breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES 8T., LONDON, B.C. 
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DUCATIONAL WORKS. 
By Dr. Witstam Davis, B.A, 


1. The = BOO of — i 


ee He ee ae 


4. ARITHMETICAL Parts. 
4 aoe 


5. The JUNIOR anirayeric. Containing 
the Answers 

Questions. > he 

6. The MEMORY WORK of ARITHMETIC: a 

Compendium of Tables, Definitions, and 


Rules. 4d. 
7. The FIRST SIX BOOKS of EUCLID. Cloth, 


] 

2 Just published, 
8. The COMPLETE GRADE SPELLING BOOK. 
most of the Easy and Difficult Words in 
the arranged in 7 1 
Work. Price 8d.; or in Three Parts, 3d. each. 
above sent for half 
Davis, Wellington 


; all 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Oo. ; and through 


J PRIDHAM’S POPULAR MUSIC for the 
@ PIANOFORTE —Descriptive Fantasia founded oa 


Favourite Airs :— 
The Soldier's — Se. 
airs), 


Little Buds, 3 25 Themes. ls.| Home 1 Piano 
each, Duete, 12 Numbers, Se. cach. 
All post free at half price in stamps. 
2 — with the . Ne Pao 
other Sacred 


(pPenatio | LEAFLETS fo for oa 


— Wer. 15, e, five num 2 
| free by post at in stamps. Lo Ss 


11 | ofl a — — — 
to w the iustruction 


Sole * Robert Cocks and New Burlingtoa- 
* — 
err X SERMONS, I, and II.; 
‘ 


‘a 
Denominations, Kevised the Authors. Toned paper, 
extra cloth, gilt, price 2s, 6d, each. 


R. PUNSHON’S LEOTURES and ER. 


MONS. Author's Second Edition. Thick paper 
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Resinent Ministers U 
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Just published, price 2d, 
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Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth bound, Eight Plates, price Se. 
NEW AND ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED WORK ON 


VARIAN DROPSY and ASCITES: their 
s aud Treatment. Also on of the 
Ricnargp Erre, M.D. (Cl.), M. R. C. 8. 


Uterus. 
Lenden: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Paternoster Row. 
7’ ENTLEMEN desirous of ha their Linens 
G dressed to perfection should supply Laundresses 


with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts’a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


7 JOWLES CHLORODYNE, renowned for giving 
mediate relief in Consum Asthma 
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4% 6d. A ‘Surgeon Ines“ I have found Towle’s Chiore- 
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Packet per Post, 
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ments matured. The number of deaths was 308. 
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of Christian in London. By the Rev. C. J. W. 
WnyrMors, Author of “ The Bible in tne Workshop.” 
Crown 8, 3s. 6d., cloth, 
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THE NONOONFORMIST. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chief Offices: 62, Lupcate HIL, Lonpon. 
SUMMARY OF THE 
TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
For the Year ending 31st December, 1875. 


OrxgpInarRyY BRANCH. 


1 the year the Directors have received 3,429 Pro- 
posals, for the sum of £451,235. Of these, 2,675 have been 
accepted and completed, assuring the sum of £344,364, 
and ing a New An Premium Income of 
£11 lls, 14; 754 Proposals, for Assurances of £102,871, 
have either been declined or not complete J. 

The sum of £1,286 15s. 8d. has been received for New 
Annuities granted. 

The Claims amount to £49,501 188. 4d. under 337 
Policies ; £977 16s. of this amount was for claims on Endow- 


Twelve Anvuitants have died during the year. 


24 N. 
per annum over the yéar 1874. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


During the year 1,167,292 New Policies were issued, repre- 
senting a New Annual ium Income of £441,222 12s. 
The Claims amount to £217,415 18s, 3d. 
The Avaval Premium Income at the close of 


the is 
£794,052 15s, 8d., showing an increase of £178,411 11s. 4d. 
over the income of the previous year. | 


GeneRat Resvtrs. 


The total Premium Income is £870,408 8s. 4d., being an 
increase of £182,919 14s. over the past year. 
The Claims amount to £266,917 13s. 7d., raising the total 
sum to £1,597,213 12s. * 
Asserance Fund is £702,184 13s. 6d., showing en 
imerease of £128,660 10s. 7d. for the year, 


the Directors have appointed one of the 
shareholders, Dr. Ropert Baanes, who, with Mr. 
NSON, has audited the accounts for the year, 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, on the 3lst December, 1875. 


LIABILITIES. 


£745,650 0 10 
Claims under Life Policies adwi ted but not 
paid 7,802 18 4 


£753,452 19 2 


— 
ASSETS. 


Freehold Ground Kents 

House y 

Life and other Interests and Reversious 

Furnitare and Fittings (Head 
Of: 10,870 41 

29,726 18 


Loans on Borough 
Eanibstle Mortgage of F hold Propert 

. ree — 
Ageat’s Balances 8 


Amount due from Official Liquidator of Inter- 


natioual Society 
Deposits at a ee 


17,918 4 
— — «48.918 4 4 
£753,452 19 2 


MORNE, 
R. T. PUGH, } Directors. 


We have examined; the foregoing Accounts, find them to 
be correct, and hereby confirm the same. We have also seen 
and examined the various securities. 
JAMES ALLANSON, 
ROBERT BARNES, ’} Auditors. 


HENRY HARBEN, Resident Director. 
W. J. Secretary. 


LANCASTER, 


15th February, 1876, 
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THE DEBATE ON THE BURIALS 
QUESTION. 
(By a * Stranger.”) 

If there was no excitement within the House of 
Commons, at the opening of the on 
Friday afternoon, there was plenty in the lobbies ; 
for a great many more “‘ strangers ” wanted to get 
in than could possibly find admission. There was, 
of course, a ballot for places among the crowd of 
those who had members’ orders for the Strangers’ 

of those heavy ballots which take 

place only a few times during the session—and, of 

more were disappointed by their failure 

than could be gratitied by suocess. For the 

Speaker's Gallery and other privileged places 

names had, of course, been put down previously ; 

though those who had not secured seats by that 

method could not be easily persuaded that their 
admission was out of the question. 

As may be supposed, Nonconformity was strongly 


ted. There were some well-known. Dis- 


senting ministers. Both the Treasurers of the 
Liberation Society were overhead, and in the seats 
below, behind the bar, was the Secretary, sitting 

place 


There was a good, though not a large attendance 
of members at the opening of the sitting ; but the 
number of cards by which places were secured 
showed that more were expected. The private 
business occupied very little time, and as even the 
petitions against the Burials resolutian did not take 
much time, and the notices were few, there were 
frequent pauses, and the utmost quietude pre- 
vailed up to about a quarter to five, when Mr. 
Osborne Morgan was called upon. 

He has never before had so good an audience; 
all his speeches in moving the second reading of 
the Burials Bill being made before the 


* 
— 


LONDON: 


to hasten disestablishment than all the Burials 
Bills. It was the Charch of England which was 
the real. sufferer from. the of the 
struggle, and, whatever might be the issue of that 
night’s debate, he and his supporters were confident 
that common-sense, common justice, and humanity, 
would at length prevail. Mr. Morgan—who spoke 
for about an hour and-a-quarter—was attentively 
n 
own. 


Mr. Wykeham Martin, anotlier Churchman, 


The Home Secretary, Mr. Oross, rose without 
loss of time to meet the motion with a direct nega- 
tive, and some momentary interest was felt in his 
speech, inasmuch as it was supposed that he would 
develope the policy of the Government. He, how- 


He 
- 117 
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f 


tively small House which assembles between twelve 


ani one o elock on Wednesdays. He began in a 
very businesslike way, by referring to the returns 
relating to closed churchyards and cemeteries, pub- 
lished only the day before, and which, he said, 
had strengthened his case even beyond his ex- 

) . Suffering from cold, his voice was for 
a time thin, and he could not be very well heard: 
but he gained power as he proceeded, and made a 
speech which well deserved the praise that it 
received, for both its matter andits manner, He 
proceeded to deal with the law of the case, and 
took especial pains to show the fallacy of the idea 
that the admission of Dissenting services into the 
churchyard necessarily involved admission into the 
Church. He made good use of the Primate’s 
inquiries into the law of foreign countries, and als» 
of the law in Scotland and Ireland. If there were 
no grievance, why, he asked, had the other side 
Brought in six bills to deal with it? The abuse 
objection he disposed of summarily, .by 
asking why Englishmen should be libelled by 
the suggestion, that they would act as Irish- 
men and Scotchmen had not acted, and as even 
English Dissenters had not acted in parochial 
cemeteries? Then, with increasing warmth, he 
answered the ebjection that his motion was dis- 
establishment in disguise ; saying that, if it were 
determined to fight the battle of the Establishment 
in the churchyard, the Liberation Society would not 
quarrel with the choice, since they could not 
possibly select a better weapon than that which the 
present burial law placed in their hands—a state- 
ment which was loudly cheered on the Liberal side, 
He made effective reference to his own willing- 
ness to effect a compromise in past times, though 
compromise was now impossible; and, in a good 
passage, he contrasted the temperate memorial of 
the Churchmen who have expressed a wish for the 
settlement of the question, to the letter of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, which, he said, had done more 


the position of the Quaker body, 
and that of the Church of 


though it were one of the sects. 
At this point the debate entered on its second 


but it was weighty and to the point. 
his belief that the Methodist body, 


belonged, was thoroughly with Mr. 


England of any support it had hi 

Methodists. Mr. Grantham, on the other side of 
the House, spoke with seriousness—not to say 
dullness, but said nothing new or striking. 

That, however, cannot be remarked of Mr. Wal- 
ter’s speech. It was delivered in a very small 
House, not a score of members being on the Liberal 
side, and in a very quiet manner; but it was a re- 
volutionary speech, in the sense that it pointed tos 
change far more sweeping than that proposed by 
the Burials Bill. He advocated, what may be 
termed the de-ecclesiasticising of the churchyards by 
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a friend to the Establishment; but the most dis- 
establishment language he had heard in that House 
was the language of the Home Secretary that 
evening! He believed that what the friends of the 
Church should most desire was to remove injustice, 
and he refused to link its fortanes with dead aud 
decaying privileges. 

Mr. Raikes, the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
who had taken a conspicuous pait in the deputa- 
tion to Mr. Disraeli, naturally wished to join in 

he debate, and he had his opportunity when Sir 


PAIRS. 


, ze 
5 P. O’Brien Bir @, Green 
Mr. A. More Mr. fi Moore 
| ' wah Tay —1 1 — 
0 1 HJ 8 5 
f = Sidebottom, T Mr Gamer 
. 
4 Smith, Abel Mr. darling 
4 Sach, Samuel 0 eo 
Once more a of Liberal members rose, — Ms — Lord 7 B 3 
Mr. Leatham and Mr. Richard again among Geis, Sr A = A 
was not so successful as usual, and there - 2 — ts. 
fore, so well listened to. He predicted that 1 Nr Last year 236 members (including tellers) voted, 
the refusal to remedy this grievance would hasten — — — * and 17 paired, for the Burials Bill: total, 253. This 
and not avert disestablishment, After Mr. Pell 9 0 
on one side, and Mr, Watkin Williams on the | Henbury TA: 
other, had spoken to a House. which evidently RTennant, F 


wished to close the debate, Mr. Disraeli rose, at a 
quarter to twelve. He spoke for only about 
twenty minutes, and with hesitetion, and without 
saying much that was characteristic, The first 
point which seemed to produce any effect was— 
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N 
that the question was a sanitary, and not a secta- 4 4 
rian one, at which the Liberals laughed, Walpote, on F : 
and his own side seemed puzzled. But, he 9 — 
proceeded to say, it was sectarian too, because w a 
those who brought forward the resolution really Wellesley, Captain 


were aiming at disestablishment. More than once 
he spoke of the very powerful” and the ‘‘ well- 
party by whom the demand for dises- 


: 


tablishment was pressed, and, in fact, was as com- | Wot, be sD 18 of 
plimentary as the Liberation Society could desire. W 5 are ill, or 
The time was, he said, when Nonconformists were | 5 W. Hon P several 
content with toleration, whereas now they de- — ies : of . 


manded religious equality—at which there were 
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replaced 
ta of the 
agitation of the 
of the 77 
regretted giving a vote which ea voured from the late division 
at all of religious exclusiveness or bigotry—another J — Lan 
resolution. | Gladstone, W B Brown, A. H. Horsman, E. (ill) 
The Marquis of Hartington spoke briefly 4 ** sweeney ig ‘ 
and well, for him; one or two of his points Golde, J oster, W. : „A. 
being well put. He ridiculed the idea of treating . K* 88 3 
this as a sanitary question, and said that it | Besumont, W Gouney, BT M‘Combie, W Trevelyan, G ‘ill) 
was a mistake to su that the agitation would | Bell, TT 27 . * 
pitas er. id * IRISH (19) 
B 9 Pennington, F — d. L. (ill) O' Conor, D. 
ken KWI — J P Sir F way, M. O'Leary, W. 
Brady, 7 Mar- RN K. O'Reilly, MI. 
y 
Brassey, T Fade Str n N Power, P. 
WE D vue, P 
Bright Joka Sherlock, D 
Jacob Herbert A Smyth, F. 
, — 2 x Synan, E. J. 
| Brock, Holms 8 O'Conor Don, | 1 12 
or Whine Holms, This makes a total of 42 unpaired Liberals. 
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The following members of the late Liberal Govern- 
ment voted in the minority for the motion :—Mr. 
Adam, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Bri Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Lord F. Ca i Mr. Dodson, 
Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
W. H. Gladstone, Mr. Goschen, Lord Hartington, 
Sir W. Harcourt, Sir H. Jamer, Lord Kensington, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. Hugh Law, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, Lowe, Mr. Playfair, 
Mr. Arthur W. Peel, and Mr. Stanefeld. In the 
same lobby were eleven Conservatives— Mr. J. 
Chaine, Mr. J. P. Curry, Sir George Douglas, Mr. 
Orr Ewing, Sir A. H. Gordon, Mr. Charles 
— * Sti 5 Lord Robert M 
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W. Ne i Mr.’ Mark Stewart, and Mr. 


17 ve of these voted with Mr. 
year and 
Hamilton, who then formed part of 
the minority, were not now present. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS, 
The Times thinks that the debate and division 
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Villiers, © P were decisive in favour of the principle involved 
Deakin, , * A Wik in the Barials Bill. It was not ‘an inappreciable 
Denison, W D Waddy, 8 D grievance,” as Mr. Cross described it, which brought 
—— oe, Arthur, oF wie 527 members to vote at the beginning of March, 
— . 5 n H | but an urgent political question. Mr. Disraeli him - 
Dyott, Gol R . 1 3 self endeavoured to rally his followers, and every - 
Eaton, H W 1 Whalley, . thing was done that is possible in such a matter to 
Egerton, ona WwW ¥__ Whitworth B make the division, so far as the Conservatives were 
, Marjoribanks, sng, concerned, a party one. What was the result? 
Hon Massey, WN 
W Maxwell, Sir W Sir The Government command ordinarily a of 
ivhinstoos, Sir W Melden. C H * J — 4 
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London; and Printed by R. K. NAA 
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